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Washington is now the cen- 
ter of the World War—the 
center of economic production 
and mobilization of world re- 
sources. 

Published in the national 
capital itself, The United 
States News is the only news 
weekly in the country devoted 
entirely to national affairs. 
The United States News has 
the largest bureau of news spe- 
cialists in the national capital 
—more than 50 of them trained 
in the reporting and interpret- 
ing of national news—how it 
affects our national economy. 

News of war is not merely 
the dispatches from the naval, 
and military fronts—the “spot 
news”—but news that affects 
everyday business, everyday 
manufacturing, and everyday 
distribution. 

“Spot Analysis,” which is 
the prime function of The 
United States News, tells you 
the meaning of the news, and 
the trends based on first-hand 
contact with those who shape 
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governmental policies and leg- 
islation. 

In a critical time like this, 
The United States News be- 
comes more than ever neces- 
sary to the nation’s active and 
alert management group—our 
160,000 subscribers in business, 
the professions, and public life 
—who want the real and essen- 
tial news stripped of the trivial 
and non-essential. 

This is the time to make sure 
your business associates and 
entire executive staffs are 
reading The United States 
News. It will save their time 
and spare them confusion. 

Subscription rates $2 a year. 
Most of our subscribers prefer 
to receive their copies at home 
to insure uninterrupted and 
thorough reading. 

Incidentally, The United 
States News makes an excel- 
lent gift for your friends for 
1942. For $8 you can subscribe 
for yourself and send four gift 


subscriptions besides—our 
Special Year-end Offer. 
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INDUSTRY'S BIG JOB..................064. fms 
Potentially the Allies outweigh their Axis 
enemies in almost every category—steel 
production, munitions capacity, oil re- 
serves. But potentials don’t win wars. It’s 
the guns in soldiers’ hands that decide con- 
flicts. And American industry is just now 
gearing itself to make guns and planes and 
tanks—a job that Germany and Japan 
started years ago. Here is a picture of the 
task facing industry . . . the task of turn- 
ing vast resources into battle weapons— 
in time. Listed are the staggering needs of 
our Army, Navy, Allies; analyzed are the 
difficulties of fitting business to war pro- 
duction. 


ROLE OF AR POWEE....cccccscccscsesses 


Japan’s success at Pearl Harbor ended the 
argument over air power . . . taught the 
world that no island, no battleship, is safe 
without adequate protection in the air. 
But the lesson now may prove a boom- 
erang for Japan . . . as this survey makes 
clear. It interprets the role of air power in 
our new plans for Pacific war; weighs the 
advantages and drawbacks on our side in 
the air-sea warfare now raging in the Far 
East. 


FAR-FLUING STRATEGY .....cccccceseeees P. 10 
Upon the outcome of the present desperate 
struggle for Singapore and the Philippines 
depends the course of war in the Far East. 
The reasons why are explained in this ar- 
ticle. Short, terse paragraphs tell what loss 
of either outpost would mean to British- 
American strategy . . . what military ef- 
fects would follow Russian moves against 
Japan. Conclusions presented here are in- 
siders’ interpretations of factors that will 
decide whether war with Japan is to last 
for months—or years. 


FDR’S GROWING TOUGHNESS...... P. 12 
There is a new mood at the White House. 
President Roosevelt now demands results, 
with excuses out, from the men in charge 
of defense. The change is having important 
repercussions in Washington’s many offices. 
Implications, and effects, of the new spirit 
at the White House are reported here. Re- 
vealed also is the extent of the President’s 
four-dimension job . . . an intimate pic- 
ture of Mr. Roosevelt in a new, grim role. 


DEFENSE INVESTIGATION.............. P.14 
A Senate committee probing into the de- 
fense program last week disclosed that two 
former White House intimates have made 
large fees by representing private clients 
in Government negotiations. These perti- 
nent excerpts from the committee record 
give the reader interesting insight into the 
“defense brokers” controversy which is 
stirring Washington today. 
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SHIPPING: KEY TO VICTORY.......... Pr. 3S 
Lack of shipping is more than ever a num- 
ber one headache for officials directing our 
war effort. Construction of ocean-going 
vessels has hit the one-a-day mark, is 
climbing higher. But 7 to 13% tons of 
shipping is required to keep each soldier 
fighting overseas. This article tells how 
mass-production methods are being used to 
meet the rising demand for ships and more 
ships—the key to final victory. 


SPREADING UNEMPLOYMENT ...... P. 16 


Production increases and higher draft 
quotas mean that 5,000,000 more men and 
women will go to work within the next 12 
months. But, for a short time, materials 
shortages are causing layoffs for thousands 
of workers. Here are the latest figures on 
the labor supply and employment in our 
main regional areas; significant facts about 
workers’ part in total war . . . about pos- 
sibilities of a draft for labor. 


CHRISTMAS RETAIL TRADE............ P.18 
Crowded stores and skyrocketing sales re- 
ceipts point to the biggest American 
Christmas yet. Defense prosperity and the 
fear of wartime shortages have generated 
a record-breaking buyers’ rush. The Picto- 
gram depicts the flood of Christmas spend- 
ing—tells where the money is going .. . the 
effect of rising prices. 


RATIONING FOR CIVILIANS.......... P. 32 
Restriction of tire sales is the war’s first 
direct blow at civilian living habits. Others 
are sure to follow. Tin, silk, tungsten—the 
list of materials cut off by Japan’s attack 
is long, may get longer. Before alternative 
supplies are developed, Americans may do 
without many an article. The situation is 
covered in the Special Report, an up-to- 
date survey of shortages and efforts to 
meet them. The orders on rubber reveal 
the pattern of our first real ration system. 


AIND ON OTHBR.......ccccccccccccceces. PAGES 
The March of the News..................000000. 2 
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Cover: The White House, Christmas, 1941; see 
The President’s Week, page 17. (Photograph 
from Blakeslee-Lane.) 











Ihe Marah of te News. 


Registration of Nation’s Man Power . . 


... Seizure of Foreign-owned Materials . . . Price 


Draft extension. Active battlefronts for 
American forces brought from Congress 
authorization to register the nation’s total 
man power. 

All men between the ages of 18 and 65 
will be required to register for Selective 
Service; all from 20 to 44, inclusive, will 
become subject to combat service. 

New law affects some 9,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 men: implies increasing vigilance 
by local draft boards to reduce deferments 
because of vocation or health. 

War Department plans to obtain all men 
through draft machinery. (Page 24.) 


* * * 


Business controls. Congress voted au- 
thority to increase the President’s control 
over Government, industry and labor. 

New powers include: censorship; author- 
ity to suspend bidding and other require- 
ments on war contracts; tighter control 
over foreign property: power to reorganize 
Government departments. 

The President acted quickly. (See page 
12.) Byron Price, press association editor, 
was named Government censor. State and 


territorial employment agencies were 
placed under a single federal unit. Plans 


vo shift 12 agencies and bureaus, employ- 
ing more than 10,000 workers, out of 
crowded Washington were announced by 
Budget Director Smith—Patent Office to 
New York; Employes Compensation Com- 
mission and Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago; Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance of Social Security Board, Phila- 
delphia; Wage-“our Division, Pittsburgh. 

Congress also gave the President power 
over telephone and telegraph systems. 

Tn another move to tighten Government 
orgal gation, Office of Production Manage- 
ment DYfectors Knudsen and Hillman an- 
nounced that: henceforth industry branch- 
es in the Division of Civilian Supply and 
the Purchases Division will report direct- 
ly to them. 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 


Dec. 13: Capture of Guam “probable” . 
Wake and Midway continue to resist . 
Cebu and Clark Field bombed in Philip- | 
pines .. . Activity on Luzon sporadic. | 


Dec. 14: Enemy air activity in Philippine 
| area; ground operations confined to Apar- 
ri, Legaspi and Vigan . . . Two more at- 
tacks on Wake, enemy submarines operat- 
ing in Hawaiian wz iters. 


Dec. 15: Enemy attacks on Philippines 
confined to air. 

Dec. 16: Two Hawaiian islands shelled 
by Japanese warships; damage slight. . . 
Wake Island beats off two more bombing 
attacks . . . Enemy activity slackens in 
Philippines. 


Dec. 17: Enemy forces on Luzon under 
U.S. attack; all other sectors quiet. 


Dec. 18: U.S. submarine sinks enemy 
transport in Far East; probable sinking of 
one enemy destroyer ... Military objec- 
tives bombed in Philippines. 





Dec. 19: Enemy reinforcements land at | 
Vigan on Luzon; Japanese planes raid 
naval base at Cavite . . . Marines continue 
to hold Wake in face of two more attacks. 








Prices. .ctions to control prices came 
thick and fast from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Being readied were ceilings 
over many textiles, including bed sheets, 
pillow cases, blankets, towels, table cloths. 

Applied were formal ceilings on wool 
floor coverings. Emergency ceilings were 
issued for burlap and cotton bags and in- 
formal action was taken on paper, zinc, 
rubber and benzol. 

Meanwhile the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee reported a stronger price bill than 
the House had approved. Restored were 
the Administrator’s licensing power, and 
authority to buy and sell commodities in 
the interest of price control. Farmers were 
irked at the proposal to allow farm price 
ceilings at 100 per cent of “parity,” rather 
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* * * 


Stock seizures. First use of requisition 
power was reported by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

The Navy has seized more than $1,000,- 
000 worth of steel, copper, tin and teak- 
wood held in warehouses and terminals for 
foreign buyers. Owners were firms in Hol- 
land, Switzerland and Sweden. 

Also requisitioned were the Swedish pas- 
senger liner, Kungsholm, and the French 
luxury liner, Normandie, both to be used 
to ease a stringent shipping situation pro- 
duced by war in the Pacific. (Page 15.) 


* * * 


Rubber. An insight into sacrifices to be 
required of civilians came from rubber 
rations outlined by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson. 

Civilian supplies of rubber are to be re- 
duced to 10,000 tons a month from 47,000 
tons; tire sales, now banned until Janua 
+, are to be placed under a rationing sys- 
tem, enforced by local boards, with sales 
limited to essential users. (Page 32.) 


* * * 


Freight rates. Railroads formally re- 
quested the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to permit a 10 per cent increase in 
passenger fares and freight tariffs. Reason: 
Recent wage increases granted under the 
mediation agreement. 

Shipping lines also asked the Maritime 
Commission to allow comparable boosts in 
their charges and for the same reason— 
increased wage costs. 


* * * 


Labor. Managers and union leaders con- 
vened in Washington to devise a wartime 
labor policy. Moderator of the conference 
was William H. Davis, chairman of the 
Defense Mediation Board. When the con- 
ferees convened Wednesday, President 
Roosevelt suggested that agreement be 
reachd by Friday night. At that time, how- 
ever, the conference was deadlocked over 
the question of the closed shop. (Page 27.) 

Meanwhile the Federal Security Admini- 
stration began studies to care for “priority 
unemployment,” now almost certain to re- 


sult from plant shutdowns, (Page 16.) gfe 
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(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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It's well now to get perspective on this war, to see the whole picture. 
Present tendency is to see this as simply a war with Japan. All interest 
centers in the Far East. Really: That's vital, but it's only the prelude. 
Hitler, in Europe, remains the main show. People tend to forget that we're 
at war with him, too; that Army-Navy planning is heavily centered on that fact. 
The really big war is to be in the Atlantic, not the Pacific. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











In the Pacific part of this war..... 

It is true that Japan is setting the British back on their heels; that she 
is threatening to surround the U. S.-held Philippines. Her victories are real. 

Supply lines to much rubber, tin, oils, fiber are severed from U. S. Vast 
riches are falling into Japanese hands. If held, they can aid her much. 

Yet: Japan's position is far from enviable. She's extending her lines over 
3,000 miles. She's still vulnerable to blockade. She is still exposed to air 
assault once this country gets over the initial shock and gets to work. 

U. S. Fleet is still in being. U. S. Air Force is just starting to grow. 
U. S. pilots and planes, after the first Surprise, are outfighting and outper- 
forming the best that the Japanese can put into the air. 

All of this means: In the end Japan's goose will be cooked. But it's to be 
no easy fight, no pushover of the kind many admirals had counted upon. 














When it comes to the other side of the war..... 

In Russia: Hitler is being hurt. He has had his first failure. 

In Africa: German forces appear to be defeated. They're on defensive. 

But: Stirrings in Bulgaria and Spain are getting most attention here. It 
looks as if Hitler is up to something new. It looks like more trouble. 

Official view is that Hitler is planning moves: (1) through Turkey toward 
Suez and Alexandria naval base; (2) through Spain into Africa via Gibraltar. 

First goal is to try to drive the British Fleet from the Mediterranean. 

Second goal is to get bases for attacking U. S. main supply route via the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Red Sea and to the Burma Road and Far East. 

Battlefields of this war are truly world-wide. 








It is of Europe and Africa that the U. S. Army principally is thinking. 

Japan, largely, is a naval and air problem. If supply lines can be held 
the Chinese can be armed for most of the fighting on land against the Japanese. 

Hitler is a land and air problem. He's occupied now with Russia. But: He 
may not always be so occupied. It's that fact of which the Army thinks. 

What lies ahead for millions of Americans rests upon Russia's success. 








The U. S. Army now to grow will be designed to defeat Hitler on land. 
Congress is told that a four million-man Army “isn't even an army these 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


days." Thinking is in much bigger terms than that. It's in terms of at least 
7,000,000 men plus a 2,000,000-man air corps. That seems to be the basic pattern. 

Not that any such Army will grow overnight. It won't. Army building is 
@ slow process. It disrupts homes and industry while it. is going on. 

Yet: Draft plans, plans for using manpower, are geared to a very big Army. 

All men 18 to 64 will register; will be subject to compulsory service. 

Men 20 through 44 will be subject to draft for military service; will form 
the pool out of which soldiers, sailors, airmen all will come. 

Army and Air Corps now to be built are to make a heavy draft on man power; 
are going to upset schooling for many, to force some lowering of physical stand- 
ards, to cause recombing of persons previously exempt, to limit labor supply. 











Not that an immense Army suddenly is going to start overseas. It isn't. 

Much time is required to build and equip an Army. Present force of 1,600,- 
000 is only partly equipped and trained after more than a year of effort. 

And: There isn't shipping in sight or planned to transport big numbers of 
men and to support those men in action 3,000 to 10,000 miles from home. 

In World War I the U. S. trained 4,000,000 men, sent 2,000,000 overseas, of 
whom about 1,000,000 saw active service. That took 18 months of effort. 

This time: About the same pattern may apply, but on a larger scale. And: 
This time the field of service is at far greater distance under harder terms. 








First man power problem is to get modest reinforcements to U. S. forces in 
the Philippines; to get help to the hard-pressed British near Singapore. 

At Singapore: The key is found to the first phase of the war with Japan. 
It's one of the world's vital bases, the one that controls the approaches to raw 
materials vitally needed by U. S. as well as to the Philippines. 

Japan badly fooled both U. S. and British forces at this point. Her power 
was very much underestimated; was discounted more than facts warranted. 

If Far Eastern positions are lost: It then is to be necessary to retake them 
at much heavier cost. War then becomes a hard, slow process. 














People need now to adjust for the changes, the upsets, that are coming. 

This is going to mean..... 

For manufacturers: Shortages of many materials as Government freezes 
stocks, or requisitions inventories, or rations available supplies. 

For employers generally: Problems of labor supply; problems growing from 
what will be a dwindling supply of workers as military demand for men grows and 
as war production rises. Also: Government may call for key executives to serve. 

For taxpayers: Drastic tax increases that will bear very heavily on- income. 
The middle class is sure to take a hard beating financially. 

For workers: Some restraint on the right to strike. 

For farmers: Some labor troubles. But: Rising demand for farm products at 
higher prices. Farmers may fare best in the period that lies ahead. 

For automobile users: A tire famine certainly. Later it may mean some ra- 
tioning of gasoline and rationing of cars themselves as new output fades. 

And so it goes. War will have an effect on the life of everybody. 




















Present plan seems to be to make Washington the GHQ for much of the world, 
to center headquarters for strategy. and supply and operations in U. S. capital. 

The reason why: This is the safest place, the least exposed. It's the na- 
tion that must do the job of supplying the armies and navies and air forces that 
will defeat Germany-Italy-Japan. It also is the geographical center. 

The present is a real world war far more than that of 1914-18. 
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It takes figures—accurate and up-to-the-minute—to make pro- 
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decisions. Today, when minutes count, both government and 
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time of crisis comes to America. The rising 


tempo of emergency is felt in factory and camp. It reaches into - 


home and school. 

With heavy tasks in hand and heavier ones ahead, Americans 
must be fit. Among the pressures of strenuous days, they must 
avoid the tensions that lower efficiency. Soldiers, workmen, house- 
wives, all—they need to be poised for today’s job and tomorrow’s. 

Many things contribute to that fitness, that feeling of balance, 
that sense of relaxation. One of them is the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 

Generations of patrons have known its deliciousness—first, 
long ago, at soda fountains; then also in the handy bottle whose 
familiar form is now the promise of a pleasant interlude to tens of 
millions daily. 

Its quality, its downright goodness carried it wherever thirst had 
gone before—on ships at sea, on planes in flight, in thousands of 
hospitals, in the homesteads of the country and the workshops of 
the land. And with it always comes the cheering certainty that 
“thirst stops here.” 

Now it’s with the forces, too. Camps at home and afar know 
“the pause that refreshes.” On sea and land, it follows the flag. Men 
in uniform, on march or cruise, are glad to find it; their families 
are glad to have it found. 

Everywhere it does its part—wherever bugles sound, wherever 
whistles blow, wherever home fires burn, wherever Americans are, 
Coca-Cola, too, is there. Wholesome, inexpensive, universally avail- 
able— it is . national answer to refreshment’s call as a people girds 
itself in field and factory, on the sea and in.the air to guard its 


freedom and defend the right. 


ht eee 
Go refreshed 





COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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INDUSTRY’S BIG JOB 
—TO WIN THE WAR 


Task of TrancSorming Potential Strength Into Actual Production 


Conversion of plants, 
requisitioning of materials 
needed for all-out effort 


Who wins this war, and how soon, de- 
pends heavily upon one factor. That fac- 
tor is the ability of American industry to 
break all world records for speed in the 
output of armament. 

Until now: This country has been lulled 
into a feeling of security and of power by 
stories of the vast “potential” of Ameri- 
can industry. The steel industry, with its 
83,000,000 tons of capacity, could dwarf 
Japan’s 7,000,000 tons or Europe’s 45,000,- 
tons. The automobile industry, if 


tions industry once turned out buckshot. 
The oil industry could supply power for 
ships to bridge the seas and for planes 
enough to blacken the skies. 

But: The emphasis always was upon po- 
tentialities. It the same with the 
British and the French. Potentially they 
dwarfed Germany. But when the fighting 
came it always was the Germans who had 
superiority of planes and tanks and am- 
munition and guns at the point of con- 
tact. Potentially, the British and Ameri- 
cans in the Far East should be able to 
smother the Japanese. Actually, to date, 
Japan shows the edge in fire power in 
combat. 


was 


From now on: As American forces move 
into battle, the weapons actually in their 
hands will decide the issue. Potentials will 
mean little or nothing. The fate of the 
sons of the men who run industry and the 
sons of those who work in industry will 
be determined by the number and the 
quality of the rifles, machine guns, artil- 
lery, ammunition, tanks, airplanes and 
ships that they have in their hands at the 
exact time that they clash with Germans 
or Japanese. 

Those considerations are to govern the 

ahead for American industry. 

On paper: The job looks relatively 
simple. German and Japanese industry al- 
ready is strained. It lacks many materials 
and modern machine tools. The Germans, 
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in Russia, are reputed to have lost as 
much material as this country previous to 
our entry into the war had planned to 
produce in two years. The Japanese are 
losing aircraft and naval vessels that can 
be replaced only with great effort and aft- 
er much time. 

Actually: The job ahead is difficult. 
One reason why is that, while Japanese 
and German industry is fully geared to 
war, American industry has made only 
the beginning of adjustment to war. An- 
other reason is that those nations have 
built up vast reserves of war materials. 
They have a head start. A third reason is 
that the United States must fight and 
must supply allies thousands of miles from 
home. Lines of communication extend over 
vast stretches of ocean that must be po- 
liced so that the ships that carry men and 
munitions can proceed in safety. 

In more detail, the job done to date and 
the task that industry faces in the future 
look about like this: 
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Army: The present program is one 
amounting to $25,000,000,000 to supply a 
force of 2,000,000 men. Barely one-fourth 
of this supply job is completed. Now the 
Army gradually is to be increased to be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 7,000,000 men, and 
the size of the supply job is to be increased 
accordingly. 

Air Force: The Army Air Force now 
numbers fewer than 500,000 men. Its air- 
craft program—which is part of the 
Army’s over-all $25,000,000,000 program— 
is to cost more than $12,000,000,000. Now 
the Air Force is to be increased gradually 
to at least 2,000,000 men over and above 
the regular Army force. Its aircraft re- 
quirements will grow accordingly, to place 
additional heavy burdens upon war-time 
industry. 

Navy: Plans to date call for about 
$20,000,000,000 worth of work to be done 
in the quickest possible time. The Navy 
now represents a force of less than 600,000 
men. It is to be increased to more than 
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1,000,000 men during the period ahead, 
with a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of ships and aircraft that will have to 
be produced for this service. 

Lend-lease: At present, plans approved 
by Congress call for production and de- 
livery of $13,000,000,000 worth of war 
materials to other nations. Enlarged plans 
provide for a step-up in this program to a 
minimum of $20,000,000,000. This is over 
and above the program for American 
forces. 

Merchant marine: Here the program 
calls for an expenditure of $2,500,000,000 
to produce 1,200 ships. That program is 
to be doubled, at least. (See page 15.) 

These all are initial requirements. In 
combat, the planes and guns and ships of 
the services are destroyed and must be 
replaced. As war goes on, the needs of 
the services tend to mount. Briefly, the 
task that now confronts American indus- 
try is one of unpredictable size. It is vast 
to start with and is to grow with time. 
Officials already are talking in terms of 
$150,000,000,000 to be expended on the 
Army and Navy before the current war 
is won. 

Those are the requirements as now es- 
timated. A progress report on fulfillment 
of those requirements looks about like 
this: 

Naval vessels: Speed of production is 
well above estimates. Ships are being com- 
pleted far ahead of schedule, and further 
measures to raise the production rate are 
to be taken. 

Merchant ships: Just starting to come 
into production on an important scale. 
Officials are confident that at least 600 
ships totaling 6,000,000 tons will be pro- 
duced in 1942. They are prepared to take 
measures to step up this rate of produc- 


tion. The program is in satisfactory 
shape. 
Aircraft: Production excellent. More 


than 2,000 military planes are being pro- 
duced in December, with a large propor- 
tion of that number in modern fighter and 
bomber types. Combat experience is dem- 
onstrating that the American ships of 
latest design are outclassing Japan’s best. 
Present production rate of 25,000 planes a 
year will be stepped up to a rate of at 
least 50,000 before the end of 1942. 
American industry definitely is forging 
ahead of the rest of the world in this race. 

Ordnance: Tanks are beginning to be 
produced in important volume. Rifles. and 
machine-gun output is satisfactory. Am- 
munition output is starting to get under 
way for most types of weapons. Artillery 
production, particularly antiaircraft guns, 
is very unsatisfactory. This whole pro- 
gram is in the least satisfactory position. 
It suffers from a slow start, from the fact 
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that officials gave it a low priority rating 
among military requirements, and from 
the fact that Hitler showed weapons so 
superior to those this country possessed 
that time out had to be taken for redesign. 

It is against this background that in- 
dustry now will be expected to go to work. 
The emphasis is to be upon speed. To get 
speed requires use of existing productive 
resources. 

This is going to mean: 

Conversion. The automobile industry, 
the washing machine industry, the refrig- 
erator industry, the cutlery industry, 
among others, are facing severe curtail- 
ment, if not complete elimination, of their 
peacetime production. These industries are 
to be converted to arms industries. 

The automobile industry is producing 
everything from machine guns to airplanes 
and will be producing a steadily larger 


number of arms items. The washing m:¥ : 
chine and refrigerator industries will be 
engaged heavily in production of antiair- 
craft weapons, among other things. The 
watch-making industry is moving into pro- 
duction of time fuses for shells. And so it 
goes. 


Conversion means an immense step-up | 
in the productive capacity and the pro- 
ductive speed of armament industry. él 

Small industry trouble. Many small in- | 


dustries are going to be able to convert 
their facilities to parts making for mili- 
tary and naval weapons and supplies. But | 
many are not going to be able to convert. 
These industries, where they process 
scarce raw materials, ranging all the way 
from steel to rubber, will be in trouble. 

This problem now is to be tackled in a 
more aggressive manner. The reason why is 
that the Army and Navy will have orders 
of such urgent nature and so large in total 
that they will need to broaden the base 
of companies to which they let contracts 
directly or through which they can work 
on a basis of encouraged subcontracting by 
the big contractors. To aid in this work, 
the plan is to set up a new financing cor- 
poration that would help small manufac- 
turing firms to convert their facilities to 
war production. : 

Requisition. Large inventories of <a 
materials have been built up by some firms. 
Those inventories today are becoming vi- 
tal for armament production. The Govern- 
ment is getting set to take control of in- 
ventories of very many materials and to 
control the use of raw and even semi- 
processed commodities in order to assure 
a flow of adequate supplies for war in- 
dustries. 

All of this adds up to the fact that em- 
phasis from now on will be centered on 
transforming this nation’s “potential” war 
strength into actual strength. 

Once that transformation occurs, Amer- 
ican industry will far outproduce the in- 
dustries of Europe and of Japan. This na- 
tion’s industry is relatively safe from any 
sustained air attac!:. It is safe from any 
threatened invasion that would destroy its 
machinery. It is geared to mass produc- 
tion, where the industries of no other na- 
tion are geared in any comparable manner. 

Thus: As soon as Government makes up 
its mind to streamline its procurement 
methods and to speed its contract letting, 
industry will be in a position to move into 
high gear for the purpose of producing the 
weapons that in the end will decide the out- 
come of this war. 

The task, however, won’t be accon 
plished by talking about it, or by quotin 
figures of what might be produced if only 
the nation’s industry got down to the 
business of all-out arms production. 
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TAIR FORCE: BOOMERANG FOR JAPAN? 
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How America Plans 


Importance of land 
and sea bases for 
bombing island empire 


This nation’s armed forces are getting 
set to wage an air offensive against Japan. 
The very lesson that the Japanese taught 
with her defeat of American forces at 
Pearl Harbor is likely to prove her un- 
doing. 

The lesson was this: No island, how- 
ever distant from a possible enemy, is safe 
from air attack. If that island is dependent 
upon the battleship for protection, its po- 
sition is insecure unless at the same time 
it commands the air. The airplane is likely 
to be the dominant and deciding weapon 
on water and on land. 

When Japan showed how fragile is the 
battleship by her destruction of the Ari- 
zona, the capsizing of the Oklahoma and 
the sinking of the Prince of Wales and Re- 


vpulse—all with air action—she ended the 


ass argument about air power. But she 











likewise laid the groundwork for trouble 
for herself. 

The reason is this: Japan is long on 
battleships. She is short on aircraft com- 
pared with a United States that once makes 
up its mind to go in wholeheartedly for 
aircraft. The surprise and local air dom- 
inance that enabled the Japanese to destroy 
American and British battleships will en- 
able the United States to destroy Japanese 
battleships, and Japanese industries as well. 

Evidence that President Roosevelt reads 
a lesson into what happened in the Pacific 
is found in recent shifts in command at 
Hawaii. 

Choice of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
to command the Pacific Fleet puts at the 
head of this combat arm a strong advo- 
cate of the offensive use of air power. Also, 
one of the Army’s highest air chiefs, Lieut. 
Gen. Delos C. Emmons, who has been head 
of the Air Force Combat Command, is as- 
signed to command the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. Another flier, Brig. Gen. Clarence 
L. Tinker, a man who strongly supports 
the airplane as an offensive weapon, is tak- 
ing command of the Hawaiian air forces. 
An air officer, Maj. Gen. Frank M. An- 
drews, previously had taken command of 

erican forces in the Caribbean. The At- 

tic Fleet is under command of Admiral 
Emest J. King, a naval flier. 

All of this means that the airplane, as an 

offensive weapon, is not going to be over- 
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to Apply Lesson Learned in Early Days of War 


looked in the period ahead. It is a weapon 
about which Japan will learn much, and 
probably sooner that she expects. 

The question is: How will the United 
States bring her air power to bear against 
Japan? What changes in methods are com- 
ing? What are the problems that face the 
Army and Navy in taking the offensive? 

On land: For the Army to direct its 
blows against Japan there must be land 
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bases. One of these bases can be the Phil- 
ippines if and when air supremacy is es- 
tablished over them. Another can be the 
Aleutian Islands, with bombers of long 
range. The Kamchatka Peninsula offers 
an excellent jumping-off place if Russia 
would permit. The same goes for Vladi- 
vostok. Air fields in China are within 
striking distance of Japan. 

Control of the air means getting to the 
field of battle first with the most planes. 
Forces of fighters and bombers at the key 
bases need to be strong enough to take and 
keep control of the air. The present con- 
cern of the United States is the mainte- 
nance of adequate air strength in the Phil- 
ippines. 

At sea: The Navy possesses aircraft 
carriers as floating bases from which at- 
tacks can be made against Japanese prop- 
er, or Japanese naval bases, as well as 


against a fleet at sea. The Navy also pos- 
sesses long-range bombers that can berth 
at sea among the many islands of the Pa- 
cific and make assaults on Japan or its 
fleet when opportunity offers. There is 
some evidence that American admirals of 
the past did not emphasize the aircraft 
carrier to the extent justified by develop- 
ments. Japan has gone in for many 
smaller carriers and is reputed to have 15 
in service. The United States, according 
to the latest published reports, has 7 air- 
craft carriers. It was from aircraft car- 
riers that Japan directed her assault upon 
Pearl Harbor with such effectiveness. 

Then what of the big battleship? The 
answer is that it still has its place. It still 
packs a punch if only it can find a target 
and if airplanes can be kept away. The 
battleship is necessary to insure victory in 
any big fight between whole fleets of naval 
vessels. 

The planes are the scouts and the shock 
troops. They are the eyes of the fleet and 
the directors of its gunfire. But the sur- 
face warships—battleships, cruisers and 


destroyers — are necessary to follow 
through. As artillery and infantry con- 


solidate the gains of planes and panzer 
units, the surface warships take and keep 
control of the sea. 

But:. The airplane, in its dive and level 
bomber models, takes over some of the 
bombardment function that the battleship 
is designed to perform with its 16-inch 
guns. The plane, too, is a weapon for ef- 
fective use against any battleship superior- 
ity that the enemy may possess on the sur- 
face of the sea. All weapons are needed, 
with each performing some special func- 
tion. 

Aircraft now is admitted, however, to 
offer the power over both land and sea 
that makes it of peculiar importance. 

It is entirely possible that in the future 
the high commanders of land and sea 
forces will of necessity come from the air 
services, because men trained in those 
services are aware of the power that can be 
derived from each type of weapon. Battle- 
ship partisans are not always equally aware 
of the uses of air power. 

These all are to be painful lessons to 
Japan. They are lessons that are being 
learned quickly by the men responsible for 
this nation’s policy in the Navy and in the 
Army. Once learned, they open the way to 
exploitation of this country’s position as 
potentially the world’s greatest air power. 
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FAR-FLUNG STRATEGY 
TO DEFEAT JAPANESE 


Need to Hold Singapore and Philippines for Quick End to Conflict 


Lengthy campaign of 
blockade in prospect 
if outposts are lost 


First rounds in the Pacific phase of this 
war continue to go to the Japanese. Japan 
still holds the initiative. She has cut the 
American supply line to the bulk of the 
vitally needed rubber and tin. 

Japan’s first gains are forcing this na- 
tion to change its military and naval com- 
manders in the midst of operations. Those 
gains threaten the British and Dutch posi- 
tions in the vital strategic sectors of the 
South Pacific. Singapore is in danger. 
The Philippines are under air attack and 
are threatened with invasion. 

Then, is the outlook for our side rather 
bleak? 
of this war in the Pacific creating a line-up 
of forces that cannot be overcome? 

The answer is: Not at all. By surprise 
and the show of greater force than the 
Americans and British military chiefs 
thought possible, the Japanese have suc- 
ceeded in making the war problem much 
more difficult. 

But Japan has not made the problem 
insoluble. She failed at Pearl Harbor to 
gain her objective of destroying the United 
States Fleet. In the end, that may prove 
to be a fatal failure. Meanwhile, the Unit- 
ed States faces war tasks that are difficult 
and pressing. 

The course of this Pacific war depends 
upon what happens during the next two to 
four months when the United States will 
be reorganizing its forces. 

How and when Japan will be defeated 
is governed by the factors that follow: 

If Singapore is lost. Singapore is the 
key to control of the riches of the Nether- 
lands Indies and the British Malay States. 
It is the one big base in the South Pacific 
capable of servicing and supplying the 
American and British fleets. That base 
now is threatened by Japanese thrusts 
down the Malay Straits and into Borneo. 
If Singapore falls or is made useless by air 
attack, there is no adequate place for 
either the American or British fleet to 
base in that part of the world. 

And, if Singapore falls, Borneo is threat- 
ened and the American-held Philippines 
are outflanked. Japan then has a screen 
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Are the moves on the chessboard 


of protecting islands all the way to the oil, 
rubber, tin, foodstuffs and metals of the 
British and Dutch possessions. Further- 
more, Japan is in a position to cut the 
Burma Road, supplying China. Many 
Japanese military and supply problems are 
solved. 

If Singapore doesn’t fall. Singapore 
stands like a rock barring the path to 
Japan’s control of South Asia. If Singa- 
pore holds out, it will become a rallying 
center for all the forces fighting Japan in 
that part of the world. The supply lines 


in, 


way to Singapore. If the Philippines fall, 
the last island barrier across the path to 
the East Indies is in Japan’s possession, 
and the United States is out of the Far 
East. The Philippines then are the spring- 
board for Japan’s final attack against 
Singapore and the Indies. 

If the Philippines don’t fall. Already 
these islands are like a breach in Japan’s 
front-line defenses. If they are held and 
strengthened, they are the advance guard 
for attacks on Japan’s supply lines to the 
South. They now are a base for submarine 


HAWAII—BOMB SMOKE HID THE RISING SUN 
. . - More difficult but not insoluble 


to Japanese armies in China and Indo- 
China then are menaced. Japan’s mer- 
chant ships and military and naval forces 
are in endless danger of attack by air and 
sea. The Allies hold the starting point 
for an offensive against Japan whenever 
the right time comes. Capture of Singa- 
pore probably ranks first among all of 
Japan’s war aims. If Singapore stands, 
Japan is well on the way toward losing the 
war. . 

If the Philippines fall. For decades 
Japan has been moving southward. Long 
steps have carried her first to Formosa, 
then to Hainan, French Indo-China, Thai- 
land and finally to fight in Malaya on the 


operations against the ships supplying Ja- 
pan’s armies in China and before Singa- 
pore. If the Philippines are reinforced with 
numbers of bomber, fighter and torpedo 
planes, they are in a position to threaten 
more and more of a stranglehold against 
Japan. 

If Russia joins in. Japan is an island 
group and, like England, is vulnerable to 
air attack from planes based on the main- 
land. The greatest need of the United 
States for carrying on offensive war agains 
Japan is a land base on the continent! 
near enough for launching effective air at- 
tack. If Russia joins the war against Ja‘ 
pan, this need is supplied. Vladivostok, the 
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Siberian port on the Pacific, is less than 
three hours’ flying time from Japan’s sea 
and military bases. It is closer still to 
some of the war industries supplying Ja- 
pan’s forces at sea and in the field. 

If Russia comes in, the United States 
can fly bombing planes to Vladivostok by 
way of Dutch Harbor, the Aleutian Is- 
lands and Kamchatka. The United States 
then has a base for direct attacks by air 
on military objectives in Japan and on 
her fleet and commerce. 

If Russia doesn’t join in. The United 
States’ task of getting land bases for a 
direct offensive is much more complicated. 
American forces might have to be sent 
over the Burma Road to China to join 
the Chinese in a fight for more forward 
air bases. Or this country may have to re- 
ly on carrier-based planes for any air of- 
fensive. If Russia stays out, the war prob- 
lem of the United States in the Far East 
is far more difficult all around. 

Troubles of the Allies. British land, sea 
and air forces are spread thin all over the 
world. Britain is not well prepared for 
war in the Pacific. Loss of the battleship 
Prince of Wales and the battle cruiser 
Repulse at the outset is a blow. British, 
Dutch and Chinese are separated by the 
a distances of the Far East. Though 

, progress is being made toward a unified 
command, these forces are still fighting 
separate actions against a united enemy. 
The United States has been caught nap- 
ping. Two months are needed to take the 
needed reinforcements of men and supplies 
over the 9,000 miles to Singapore. That 
problem of distance is the Allied handicap 
as war gets under way. 

Troubles of Japan. By no means all 
the difficulties are concentrated against 
the Allies. Japan has her full share. For 
one thing, a decade of intermittent war 
has failed to win a final decision in China. 
As a result, a dangerous and growing 
army under Chiang Kai-shek menaces the 
flank of Japan’s ptish toward Singapore. 

For another thing, Japan’s armies, like 
Britain’s, are spread thin. Her industries 
at home are hungry for raw materials 
which must be imported. She is pressed for 
munitions, food and ships to supply her 




















0 extended operations. Her long lines of 
n communication are vulnerable to attack 
t by bombers, torpedo planes and sub- 
marines. 

d Short war: If the United States finds 
0 ways to carry the attack directly against 
\- the Japanese at home, and the Allies can 
d throw back all Japanese thrusts at Singa- 
; Jpore, the end of the war may not be as 
ty far away as is generally thought. 

A Long war: But if Japan drives the Allied 
: forces out of the South Pacific, gets access 
e to oil, metals and other raw materials, and 
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SINGAPORE—KEY TO THE INDIES‘ RICHES 
... If it falls, the Philippines are outflanked 


cuts off the Burma Road, a long, hard war 
will become a reality. 

In a long war, a blockade can be carried 
out against Japan, but only at the cost of 
a great effort. Planes, submarines and sur- 
face raiders can be sent to sink Japan’s 
ships just as Hitler’s forces are doing in 
the Atlantic. That may be the course of 
the Pacific war in the long run. 

Summed up: The whole situation puts 
the war against Japan chiefly up to the 
United States. If the war is to be won, the 
men, the materials, planes and ships will 
have to come largely from this country. 


Britain is facing new thrusts by Hitler in 
Africa, and a new offensive in the Battle of 
the Atlantic. Australians, Dutch and New 
Zealanders are scattered, defending far- 
flung islands. China, without planes or 
modern land equipment, is grimly pushing 
ahead against the Japanese invader. Rus- 
sia, with its army occupied by fighting 
in Europe, hesitates to go to war also 
against the Asiatic partner of the Axis. 

That is the combination of forces and 
problems facing the United States as it 
reforms its lines and reorganizes its leader- 
ship to fight as long as may be needed. 
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Growing Toughness of FDR: 
Produce or Quit, New Rule 


Summary Removal of Hawaiian Officers Indicative of Changed Attitude 


Insistence on more efficiency 
from emergency agencies 
as war demands rise 


President Roosevelt, in a war mood, is 
beginning to demand results from the clut- 
ter of defense agencies in the capital. His 
aides are spreading the word that, if any- 
thing, there is too much executive ma- 
chinery. For the first time, the President 
is ready to fire men who fail to produce. 

First sign of this came with the summary 
removal of the admirals and generals in- 
volved in the Hawaiian bombing. All but 
coinciding was his talk to business and 
labor, a firm declaration that they “must” 
make peace and work in harmony for vic- 
tory. Now, steady pressure is being ap- 
plied to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment for rapidly increasing production. 

This means that more than ever the men 
charged with defense jobs must produce or 
step aside for someone who can; that a 
President with a war piled on top of the 
peacetime responsibilities of directing the 
executive agencies and their million-odd 
men must lean more heavily upon those in 
administrative authority; that no time is 
left to be kind and softhearted, to re- 
shuffle agencies and create new jobs to 
avoid firing. Herein has lain one of the 
chief complaints of the past. Critics have 
charged that Mr. Roosevelt would endure 
incompetency rather than fire the incom- 
petent. 

President Roosevelt’s job is not simple, 
even in peacetime. The Government has 
almost a million and a half employes, 
agencies that deal with everything from 
foreign affairs to the improvement of seed 
corn. Delicate political maneuvers are 
needed to get the presidential program 
through Congress. Defense multiplied the 
problem, created agencies to build muni- 
tions plants and armament, gather raw ma- 
terials, put the civilian shoulder to the 
military wheel. War intensified the pyes- 
sure. Mr. Roosevelt became the Cém- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Na\y, 
plus the active titles of Chief Executive, 
Political Generalissimo, and Director, of 
Defense Production. It is a four-ply job. 

The military job sneaked up on the 
President on a Sunday afternoon. Press 
Secretary Stephen T. Early was at home 
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when Mr. Roosevelt telephoned. “Do you 
have a pencil and paper handy?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Mr. Early. “A good re- 
porter never has pencil or paper.” 

The President related to him the bare 
facts of the Pearl Harbor bombing. He 
had no details. Before he hung up, he 
asked: “Do you have any news?” 

“Only what you have just given me,” 
Mr. Early told him. 

A few hours later at his special Cabinet 
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meeting and a conference with congres- 
sional leaders, one of those present says he 
was the calmest man in the room, much 
calmer than he was on the night that the 
late Senator Borah told him there was not 
going to be any war, that the Senator’s 
sources of information were better than 
those of the State Department. The Pres- 
ident was pretty perturbed that night. 

Secretary Knox was sent to Hawaii to 
get the real story of the bombing. It was 
not a pleasant one. Mr. Roosevelt’s inter- 


est in the Navy, his knowledge of its ships 
and men, their supplies, the very waters in 
which the ships sailed, had been some- 
thing in which he had prided himself since 
1914, even earlier. He talked with War 
and Navy Secretaries, with members of 
their general staffs, and ordered a shake-up 
of the Pacific and Hawaiian commands to 
bring younger men, air and submarine ex- 
perts to the top. 

To fix responsibility, the President chose 
a committee headed by Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts of the Supreme Court, a 
man of judicial mind, accustomed to 
weighing facts; a Republican who often 
was mentioned before 1940 as a possible 
contender for the Presidency. Other mem- 
bers were Army and Navy officers with 
reputations for impartiality; retired men 
with no ambitions at stake, no classmates 
involved in the inquiry. 


The scope of the inquiry Mr. Roosevelt 


ordered is broad enough to have a bearing 
on future policies. What part a lack of co- 
ordination between Army and Navy may 
have had in the Hawaiian disaster has not 
been disclosed. The committee will ask 
about this. Its report may supply a key to 
the future. Rivalry between Army and 
Navy always has been keen. 

Paralleling his work of gathering up the 
threads to unravel the Hawaiian mystery, 
Mr. Roosevelt was busy with the number- 
less tasks of his four-layer job. As Chief 
Executive, he threw all agencies of the 
Government on a wartime basis. As Po- 
litical Leader, he pulled the strings for the 
enactment of a series of laws implement- 
ing the war effort. As Director of Produc- 
tion for the arsenals of democracy, he 
turned on the heat for a faster output. 

To set the wheels of Congress in motion, 
all that was needed were brief talks with 
Senate Leader Barkley and House Leader 
Rayburn. In the spirit of unity that has 
fallen upon Congress, little coaxing has 
been wanted. Often Republican Senate 
Leader McNary and Republican House 
Leader Martin have taken part in con- 
ferences. 

To hasten production, the word has been 
passed down the line in the governmental 
establishments that “the boss” means busi- 
ness. Mr. Roosevelt had started the de- 
fense effort, etc. 

All along the line, the word was passed 
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that “the boss” means business. Mr. 

Roosevelt had started the defense effort 
with an Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. He expanded and 
multiplied it into a covey of alphabetical 
agencies, OPM, OPA, OEM, SPAB. He 
heard frequent complaints that conflicting 
authorities, jurisdictions and personalities 
were slowing production, magnifying dif- 
ficulties. 

At the head of OPM was the dual per- 
sonality of William Knudsen-Sidney Hill- 
man. Henry Wallace was Vice President, 
chairman of SPAB (Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board) and chairman of EDB 
(Economic Defense Board). Donald Nel- 
son was executive director of SPAB and 
director of the Priorities Division of OPM. 
In SPAB, he was over Mr. Knudsen; in 
OPM he was under Mr. Knudsen. Many 
of SPAB’s troubles with OPM had to do 
with priorities. This put Mr. Nelson in a 
position of having to tell Mr. Knudsen 
what Mr. Knudsen should instruct Mr. 
Nelson to do about priorities. 

This was the administrative tangle that 
met the presidential eye when he raised it 
from the war bulletins. The situation here, 
as in several other spots, was one which 
demanded a clarification of authorities and 

sejurisdictions to remove friction-producing 
elements at a time when the cry was for 
speed. . 

War made but little change in the pres- 
idential routine. He still has his breakfast 
bedroom conferences, attended often by 

itr. Early, Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson 
and Marvin McIntyre, presidential sec- 
retaries, and Harry Hopkins. This group 
changes. But the presidential day is well in 
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ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 
Remains as a ‘regular’ 
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STEPHEN EARLY 
Didn‘t need a pencil 


mind before the breakfast conference ends. 

The schedule may call for a diplomat, 
come to bring a report from abroad; a pol- 
itician to ask about an appropriation for 
a dam; Secretary Morgenthau, with plans 
for new taxes; Budget Director Harold 
Smith to talk about the state of the na- 
tion’s spending; a labor leader to talk 
about strikes; a business leader to talk 
about strikes; a general; an admiral; the 
Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary of 
War. Their missionz are to discuss broad 
war policies. These are made at the White 
House. 

Reports from the war stream into the 
President’s office constantly. He studies 
them regularly, prides himself on a knowl- 
edge of geography that enables him to 
place the scene of action immediately in 
his mind. Just as in the case of the Pearl 
Harbor bombing, these reports often reach 
him before they do his secretaries. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Roosevelt lunches at his 
desk, continuing in that manner a confer- 
ence started with a guest before the servant 
wheeled the luncheon table in. Generally, 
he follows his normal routine, though work- 
ing longer hours and with a deeper con- 
centration. 

Visitors often are surprised at the facil- 
ity with which the President can with- 
draw his mind from one subject and turn 
it to another, from production to politics, 
from finance to battleships. Admirals have 
been surprised by his knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of battleship design. His mind 
has a sponge-like quality which enables it 
to soak up whatever information it en- 
counters. 

No one can claim to be a chief presi- 






dential advisor. Through the years, there 
have been dozens who fitted into what was 
loosely called his “brain trust.” But the 
“brain trust” idea was discarded long 
since; many of the early New Dealers who 
composed it have vanished from the Wash- 
ington scene. Only Adolf Berle, an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Harry Hopkins 
and Judge Samuel Rosenman are left of 
the original regulars. 

Judge Rosenman comes in and out, 
quietly, all but unnoticed, doing important. 
and confidential jobs. Harry Hopkins lives 
at the White House, works with lend-lease 
and at other secret missions. He collects 
information, conveys decisions. His is 
work of utmost importance. But Mr. 
Hopkins, doggedly loyal, never would 
claim to be a Roosevelt mentor. He is not 
a “Colonel House.” 

Since the old days in New York when he 
was a social worker, Harry Hopkins has 
traveled around the world for Mr. Roose- 
velt. He pulled the political strings at the 
Chicago convention which gave the Presi- 
dent his third-term nomination; bore mes- 
sages to and gathered information in Lon- 
don and Moscow. But, always, he was 
working for Mr. Roosevelt; the directing 
hand was the President’s. 

Since Louis Howe died, Mr. Roosevelt 
has no official “no” man. Yet, men like 
Mr. Early and Mr. Hopkins will argue 
with the President when they disagree 
with him on matters affecting their partic- 
ular fields. If the decision is against them, 
they go out and try to carry out his orders. 
The same thing goes, largely, for the ad- 
mirals and generals and the Cabinet. They 
feel that Mr. Roosevelt is running the war. 
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Big Fees: Testimony of Two 
Former White House Aides 


Senate Investigators Hear Denials of Use of Influence 
In Government to Swing Defense Contracts for Clients 


Thomas G. Corcoran tells 
of $100,000 earned in year. 
Charles West seeks $687,000 


Congressional investigation of “defense 
brokers” discloses that two men who once 
were close advisers of the President are 
engaging in the lucrative practice of rep- 
resenting private clients in Government 
negotiations. The two are Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, onetime presidential intimate, and 
Charles West, ex-Ohio Congressman, for- 
mer Under Secretary of the Interior, former 
White House liaison man to Congress. 

Appearing at his own request before the 
Senate committee investigating the na- 
tional defense program, Mr. Corcoran tes- 
tified to his connections with defense con- 
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THOMAS CORCORAN 


tractors. This practice yielded fees total- 
ing $100,000, but the former White House 
aide denied rumors that he solicited or 
arranged any contracts. Mr. West is suing 
Empire Ordnance Co. for $687,000 alleg- 
edly due him as unpaid fees on $70,000,000 
worth of arms and shipbuilding orders. 

Mr. Corcoran testified that his defense 
connections were limited to five matters: 
(1) legal advice on a municipal bond issue 
to Savannah Shipyards, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Empire Ordnance, for $5,000; (2) legal 
work for Vimalert Co., holder of British 
engine orders, for $25,000; (3) work for 
China Defense Supplies, Inc., Chinese 
lend-lease agency, for $5,000; (4) exten- 
sive corporate work for Todd Shipyards 
Corp. on a magnesium project, for $65,000, 
and free advice about an Alaskan oil 
claim. 
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The following excerpts of the committee 
record reveal part of his activities: 

Senator Bau: I mean, for that fee of 
$65,000, what services did you render? 

Mr. Corcoran: For that fee of $65,000 
we started from scratch to organize this 
thing (magnesium plant) as a private 
venture after the application to organize 
it as a public venture had failed. Now, I 
worked in the entire operation from the 
beginning or acquiring the patents right 
straight down through. It was the kind of 
enterprise that you used to do for a Wall 
Street banking house when there were en- 
terprises at Wall Street banking houses 
fifteen years ago. . . 

Senator Hatcu: Was it because of your 
connection, your former connections with 
the Government, that you were receiving 
these fees? 

Mr. Corcoran: No, it wasn’t, Senator 
... All the principals in this syndicate were 
very well known to the Government... 

Senator Hatcu: And you tell us that 
it is your considered judgment that if you 
had never had any connection with the 
Government you would still have been re- 
tained in this particular manner? 

Mr. Corcoran: Well, Senator, when you 
are saying to me that, if I hadn’t had any 
connection with the Government, what 
you are saying to me is that, if I hadn’t 
lived for the last ten years—that is very, 
very difficult ... No, they may have em- 
ployed me for experience, but I hardly 
think they employed me for influence, be- 
cause, as I say, Senator Hatch, these peo- 
ple who employed me knew the princi- 
pals in the Government better than I 
knew them. . . 

Senator Batu: Are these four that you 
have gone over with us the total of your 
business relation to defense? 

Mr. Corcoran: Yes. That is everything 
that comes within a shadowy edge of it, 
Senator. .. 

Senator Batu: That totals $100,000 in 
fees, and I take it that doesn’t represent 
your total business for the year, by any 
means. 

Mr. Corcoran: No, Senator, it doesn’t. 

Senator Bau: And you drew what sal- 
ary from the RFC.? 

Mr. Corcoran: In the RFC over the 
last ten years, $10,000. 


Senator Baty: Where you were doing 
very much this same type of legal work, 
setting up companies, checking over or- 
ganizations? 

Mr. Corcoran: Yes, sir. As I said to 
you this morning, Senator, if you take my 
contemporaries who stayed in the office 
in Wall Street when I came down here to 
work for $10,000, and add up the income 
that they have over 11 years, and the in- 
come that I have over 11 years, Senator, 
I am behind the eight ball. . . 

Mr. West testified that his services with 
Empire Ordnance Co. consisted principal- 
ly in giving advice and counsel on dealing 
with Government departments in clearing 
defense contracts. He said that he made no 
attempts to use influence in swinging con- 
tracts for Frank Cohen, treasurer of the 
firm. Part of the testimony follows: 

Senator Connatty: Did you get for 
him any of these contracts that he is sup- 
posed to have to make a volume of $70,- 
000,000? 

Mr. West: No, Senator. He had com- 
mitments with the British before I ever 
knew him and he negotiated the contracts 
himself. . . 

Senator ConNALLyY: You said you didn’t 
get it. If you had got it, that would be 
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CHARLES WEST 


another matter. You said you didn’t get 
a single contract for him and that you are 
not a lawyer and you couldn’t advise him 
legally. Now, what were you selling? 

Mr. West: I was not selling anything. 

Senator Connatiy: Why should he pay 
you $700,000 then? 

Mr. West: To be associated with him 
in his business. . . 

Senator Connatty: I want to get at the 
facts. I am kindly disposed toward you, 
but I can’t exclude from my mind the fact 
that you have been the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, you have been Con- 
gressman, and you have been a big trouble 
shooter here, supposedly for the Admin 
istration. If you weren’t selling legal know!- 
edge, I can’t resist the conclusion that you 
thought you were selling some “fluence” 
with a big “F.” 
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The National Week 





SHIPPING: KEY TO FINAL VICTORY 


Vastly Expanded Tonnage Needed Before Allies Can Take Offensive 


Hope for doubled program 
of launchings rests in 
mass-production techniques 


again is 
country’s 


Lack of merchant shipping 
proving a straitjacket on this 
war effort. 

Even a few weeks ago, when the main 
U.S. job was to send arms to Britain, 
Russia and China and to send food to 
Britain, ocean transport was a bottleneck. 
Now, the U.S. in addition must increase 
its forces in the Philippines, 7,000 miles 
away, and send men to other Far Eastern 
points. It must maintain them there over 
sea lanes threatened by Japan. It must be 
ready to send expeditions to Africa. 

As a result, American shipping facilities, 
already swamped, now face great new de- 
mands. Not until there is an adequate 
tonnage of merchant ships can the United 
States move enough troops and supplies 


Say take the offensive. Japan and Ger- 
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many fight on interior lines. Until this 
country and its allies can fight effectively 
over great distances they face the pros- 
pect of long and costly defensive war. 

These are some of the reasons behind 
the present push to build more ships and 
deliver them faster: 

In the Far East the problem is to 
strengthen defensive forces and build up 
a striking arm. This means transporting 
men, planes, tanks, artillery and other 
heavy equipment over ocean routes up to 
10,000 miles. It means slow convoy pas- 
sages and inevitable sinkings. In contrast 
to the overtaxed freighters on the Atlantic 
run, which can complete a round trip in 
six or seven weeks, each ship carrying the 
same amount of goods across the Pacific 
and back would take about four months. 

As conditions vary, from 7 to 131% tons 
of shipping are required to maintain each 
soldier fighting overseas. Thus, 2,700,000 
tons of shipping might be required to sup- 
port a Far Eastern force of only 200,000. 

Other overseas bases—Iceland, Green- 
land, those in the Atlantic from New- 
foundland to Brazil, Alaska and the Near 
Pacific—will be strengthened and main- 
tained. This will require another great slice 
of available merchant tonnage. The single 
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ary force across the Atlantic might take as 
much as 13,000,000 tons of shipping, near- 
ly twice this country’s present total for 
all purposes. 


Lend-lease shipments already were 
straining the available supply of ships, and 
this country’s war production is just hit- 
ting its stride. War materials go to Arch- 
angel, still kept open by ice-breakers and 
dynamite, to Red Sea ports 13,000 miles 
distant, and along the even longer sea 
route to Rangoon. A voyage to the Red Sea 
and back takes an average freighter five 
months. Added needs for convoying will 
increase further the time of trips to the 
Middle and Far East. 

Imports vital to defense. Increasing 
tonnage is required on runs to Latin Amer- 
ica, which supplies this country with cop- 
per, tungsten, bauxite, nitrates and other 
necessary materials. This trade with Latin 
America is necessary for other reasons: 
The countries to the south need U. S. 
supplies to bolster hemisphere defense, and 
two-way trade with this country is the only 
means by which they can keep their eco- 
nomic systems going. For the Far East, 
the task of importing rubber, tin and other 
U.S. requirements is a part of the military 
and lend-lease problems. The ships that 
have to go out with men and war materials 
will return with raw products for industry. 

The situation now. The 7,000,000 tons 
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... the pace is quickened 
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of ocean shipping now available includes 
vessels from every possible source—in- 
terned Axis ships, ships requisitioned from 
other nations, and even some ships taken 
off the Great Lakes. The 10,000-ton Lib- 
erty ships now are being delivered, with 
first trial runs planned soon. Launchings 
of all types of ocean ships have reached the 
one-a-day mark, and the pace is quicken- 
ing, with Rear Admiral Land’s Maritime 
Commission driving steadily for more 
speed. But the need for shipping is in- 
creasing even faster. 

Present plans call for construction of 
6,000,000 tons in 1942 and another 6,000,- 
000 in 1943. A total of 202 for 
ocean-going ships already are in operation. 
Building times are being reduced. While it 
used to take a year to build a ship, vessels 
now are being launched five months after 
the keels are laid, and the process is being 
speeded up still further. But plans to in- 
crease this huge program already are under 
way. Vital war strategy marks time wait- 
ing for ships. The need now is for as many 
ships as can be built, as fast as they can 
be launched. 

Future prospects. The program can be 
expanded. All present construction money 
is allotted. Authorization of more funds 
will bring more construction. Added mate- 
rials can be obtained through priorities 
and allocations. These, together with man- 
agement and skilled labor, are the only 
real limitations to the expansion. Some 
officials feel that the present 12,000,000- 
ton program can be doubled. 

Strongest reason for this confidence is 
development of many mass-production 
techniques. Ships now are built in large 
sections, which are dropped into place on 
the ways. Many parts of ships for West 
Coast yards are built as far away as Den- 
ver and shipped by rail. Even larger sec- 
tions are prefabricated in the yards them- 
selves, and then moved to the ways. This 
method is creating two results: Ships con- 
tinually are being built faster, and time 
required to train workmen is being cut, 
since so many operations are standardized. 

Manning the new ships is not expected 
to be a bottleneck, even though 10,000 offi- 
cers and 40,000 seamen will be needed just 
for the ships now planned. Government 
training of cadets and apprentices is being 
greatly expanded. 


ways 


Thus there is some hope of belatedly 
breaking the shipping bottleneck which 
now holds back war progress. 
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Spreading Unemployment: 
Prelude to Labor Shortage 


Temporary Dislocations as Industry Shifts From Peacetime Basis 


Prospect of eventually 
drafting workers for 
increased arms production 


War will provide work for at least 
5,000,000 more Americans—young men, 
women, older workers—during the next 12 
months. Almost 2,000,000 men will be 
needed for the Army and Navy alone, and 
about 3,000,000 for war industries. Un- 
employment will have disappeared by 
Christmas, 1942. 

But the initial adjustment to war, now 
taking place, is throwing men out of work 
faster than the war program is providing 
new jobs. Federal Security Administrator 
Paul McNutt estimates that the net re- 
sult by June 30 will be an additional 
1,500,000 persons unemployed. Many more 
will have experienced temporary layoffs. 

War already is curtailing employment 
in a score of manufacturing industries and 
countless nonessential trades. Estimates 
of the layoffs expected by spring in the 
automobile industry alone range from 
180,000 to 300,000. 

Many other manufacturers are finding 
it impossible to obtain raw materials. For 
some plants priority layoffs began before 
war spread to this country. Many of these 
concerns will be hit for only a short time, 
while the plants are being converted to 
war production. 

Areas affected: Tie area which appears 
to be hardest hit is the Great Lakes and 
Ohio Valley region, particularly the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin, where automobiles, stoves, re- 
frigerators, laundry equipment, radios, 
rubber goods and hosiery are manufac- 
tured in quantity. 

In the South, textile firms, stove manu- 
facturers and small metal consumers are 
laying off workers. 

In New England, the war has hit hard- 
ware and brass firms not producing war 
equipment. In Massachusetts, toy and 
clock manufacturers have been hurt. In 
Rhode Island, jewelry, and in Maine, tex- 
tiles—due to lack of yarns. 

Upstate New York is feeling the pinch 
in its auto and metal furniture industries 
and in those industries, such as gloves and 
textiles, which use certain chemicals. 
Around New York City sales personnel 
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and construction industry workers are 
most affected. 

In the Central States, curtailment of 
employment in the washing machine in- 
dustry and plumbing fixtures has been 
felt in Iowa; in Minnesota, industries most 
affected are stoves, farm machinery and 
other metal products; in Kansas and 
Missouri, fabricated steel products and 
household appliances. 

The Pacific Coast is experiencing 
few layoffs. 

Men wanted: Despite the layoffs, the 
U.S. Employment Service reports that 
war industry centers of the West Coast 
and the Eastern Seaboard areas report 
that the number of qualified workers is in- 
sufficient to meet the need. 

Connecticut’s ordnance and machine 
tool centers and the aircraft plants and 
navy yards of Maryland need men far in 
excess of any available supply. 

On the West Coast, shortages are re- 
ported for California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. There, for example, six jobs are 
open for every qualified worker available. 

New York reports shortages of work- 
ers for the machinery and aircraft plants. 
Philadelphia needs shipyard workers. 

In the Great Lakes region, the layoffs 


very 


will release skilled labor for the war plants. 

Over the next 12 months, 3,000,000 jobs 
will have to be filled if present production 
schedules are to be met. 

Conversion problems: The difficulties 
encountered in converting the labor force 
to war production will equal anything met 
in changing over plants and equipment. 
Men will have to be retrained. Women, 
Negroes, older workers will have to be re- 
cruited in plants which never have admit- 
ted them. Men with particular skills must 
be sent to communities where their skills 
are needed. 

Machines can be loaded on flat cars and 
moved wherever they may be needed. The 
movement of men and women isn’t so 
simple. Untrained men move easily; skilled 
workers are more firmly anchored. 

But men and women—management as 
well as production workers—are going to 
be moved to war industries, to new plants 
and to new communities. Labor is going to 
be drafted. The British Government al- 
ready has worked out a system of register- 
ing citizens for war work as well as for 
military duty. In Britain workmen cannot 
quit except on notice and they cannot be 
discharged. 

How far the labor draft will be carried 
in this country depends on Mr. Roosevelt 
and on Congress. The President’s attitude 
may be indicated by a story he told White 
House callers last week to illustrate the 
“perfectly unheard-of things” that lie 
ahead. This is the story: 

“When the Germans were approaching 
not one city, but many cities where indus- 
trial plants were turning out fighting muni- 
tions, the Russians, realizing that they 
probably would lose the city or cities, be- 
gan to move their factories. And how did 
they move them? They ran a freight train 
—backed it into the factory, and they 
loaded the tools into the freight cars. And 
with every tool—into the same freight car 
—went the man who was operating that 
tool. Their simple objective, when they 
moved 600 or 1,000 miles away, was to 
re-establish the factory. They would have 
the people, the workers with their tools. 
They did not have to put new people— 
untrained people—onto these tools. . . 
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“That is what war means. I pray that 7 


we won't have anything actually happen- 
ing like that over here. . . .” 
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T°NEW POWERS; DRIVING PACE 


Conferences, Decisions, Call to the Nation for United Effort 
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Lengthening working days 
at White House. Respite 
for Christmas packages 


President Roosevelt now faces a period 
of even-paced, hard, unromantic work, of 
steady plodding along an uphill road. Upon 
the Commander-in-Chief falls the job of 
directing war strategy along lines aimed at 
the common goal of Britain, Russia and 
China; plus the task of tightening the con- 
trols which must transform America from 
a land of peace into one of war. 

Right off, Mr. Roosevelt found that the 
same war restrictions that were springing 
up around other citizens affected him, too. 
Secret Service men informed him that even 
the scant peacetime freedom a President 
can have from surveillance had vanished 
with the war. He took the news with a 
smile and tackled the work before him. 

Decisions, orders, proclamations, speech- 
es, bills streamed the President’s 

* desk in a volume and of a measure of im- 
portance that have not been matched since 
the bank-closing days of 1933. Leisurely 
Sunday morning breakfasts vanished; he 
got his tray at the workaday hour of 7. 
Weekdays found him at his desk earlier, 
saw his light burning later in his oval 
study in the White House proper. Would- 
be callers found he had no time left for 
trivial matters. 
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GEORGE CREEL 
The first war's setup ... 


DECEMBER 26, 1941 


Mr. Roosevelt’s calling list dealt almost 
exclusively with war matters. Members of 
his War Cabinet streamed in and out. Ad- 
mirals and generals came and went. Hearty, 
plain-spoken Wendell Willkie talked about 
a war job that hasn’t been decided upon 
yet. Budget directors, production officials, 
diplomats found the President’s talk brief, 
cheerful and to the point. Industry and 
labor got a taste of his mood with: 

“T am going to use a word which none of 
us like—and I don’t either. The word is 
‘must.’ ... I want you to appropriate ‘it to 
yourselves individually as Americans .. . 
I want speed ... We have got to do per- 
fectly unheard of things . . . Let us agree 
that during this war we won’t hold things 
up ... We have got to keep things going. 
We can’t have stoppages.” 

He recommended that they ponder an 
old Chinese proverb of a Christian who 
prayed every day: “Lord, reform Thy 
world, beginning with me.” 

Already, Mr. Roosevelt had given Con- 
gress a summary of United States relations 
with Japan, “The record for all history to 
read in amazement, in sorrow, in horror 
and in disgust.” And he had told the 
American people in a radio speech: 

“We covenant with each other before 
all the world that having taken up arms in 
the defense of liberty, we will not lay them 
down before liberty is once again secure 
in the world we live in. For that security 
we pray; for that security we act—now and 
ever more.” 

One other word to the public came in a 
proclamation that called upon all to give to 
a $50,000,000 Red Cross war fund. But Mr. 
Roosevelt’s most important words were 
said in the privacy of his office, behind his 
trinket-laden desk. Here he: 

Heard Secretary Knox’s report of 
the size of the Hawaiian losses, that 
Navy and Army had not been alert; 
named a fact-finding board to make 
an impartial study; ordered the admi- 
rals and generals involved supplanted 
by younger men who thought more in 
terms of planes and submarines. 

Picked Byron Price, executive news 
editor of The Associated Press, to be 
Director of Censorship and see that 
information of aid to the enemy shall 
not be made public. The censorship 
will be partly voluntary, partly man- 
datory, differing widely from the pro- 
paganda setup administered by George 
Creel in the first war. 

Wrote Vice President Wallace urg- 


ing the registration of all man power 

from 18 to 64, making all between 19 

and 44 eligible for military service. 

Congress changed the military service 

age to 20 to 44 and enacted the mea- 

sure quickly. 

Signed bills which gave him the 
same, or broader, powers that Wood- 
row Wilson had in the first World War 
and supplied $10,000,000,000 for war 
supplies. 

On and on the President’s work went. 
Mr. Roosevelt reported the progress of 
lend-lease aid. He asked more money for 
defense housing. He asked governors to 
transfer State personnel, records and fa- 
cilities to the Federal Employment Service 
to get a unified system. 

Withal, Mr. Roosevelt took time out to 
write a letter to the President of the 
United States in 1956 asking that he ap- 
point Colin P. Kelly, III, as a cadet at 
West Point. Colin’s father was the Army 
captain who died bombing a Japanese bat- 
tleship. Another token of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mood to give prompt recognition to merit 
was the promotion of Lieut. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to a full generalcy and the lift- 
ing to higher rank of 16 other officers who 
have aided him in the gallant defense of 
the Philippines. 

Then the President took time out and 
proceeded to open a couple of Christ- 
mas packages. 
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Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Christmas spending is skyrocketing to an all-time high. 
The Pictogram shows how holiday retail trade has 
climbed from $5,650,000,000 in 1937 to an estimated 
total of $8,000,000,000 in 1941—a new record in dollars 
spent and goods bought. 

Gifts are being purchased in greater amounts than 
ever before. Toys alone will account for $2,000,000,000 
of the December trade. But sales of clothes, house 
furnishings and other durable goods also are reaching 
unprecedented heights, as consumers hurry to stock up 
on everyday needs in anticipation of wartime shortages. 

The rush to spend defense-created dollars is shown in 
the sustained high level of retail trade throughout the 
year. Retail sales have topped the four-billion mark 
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every month except January and February. Today, the 
prospect of rationing in many civilian goods has added 
more vigor to the usual Christmas buying appeal. The 
result is a record-breaking holiday sales boom. 

This year’s December trade also hits a new high when 
measured in terms of goods. The volume of goods sold is 
expected to better last year’s record by 5 per cent. In 
other words, more than half of the dollar increase over 
December, 1940, sales is accounted for by price increases. 

Retail prices are up 14 per cent since last January 

However, salaries and wages have pushed ahead at a 
faster rate than prices, so far. In the first ten months of 
1941, cash farm income, salaries and wages averaged 20 
per cent more than the figures reported for the first ten 
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months of 1940. Over-all national income this year will 
amount to approximately $90,000,000,000, or about 18 
per cent more than the 1940 total. 

These rising income payments, sent upward as Govern- 
ment defense expenditures put more people to work and 
fattened their pay checks, more than offset price increases 
and guarantee Americans their biggest Christmas yet. 

Both rural and urban stores are profiting from the 
seasonal buying rush. Sales of all kinds of general 
‘merchandise in rural areas during October, the latest 
month for which data are available, had increased 18 
per cent over September figures. A comparison of Octo- 
ber and November sales in department stores shows a 
17 per cent increase. 
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Christmas shoppers are expected to find the supply 
of most goods adequate to their demands. Thousands 
of stores have built up stocks in anticipation of heavy 
year-end requirements. According to estimates prepared 
by the United States Department of Commerce, depart- 
ment stores increased their stocks by one-fourth between 
June and October. 

Reduced quantities of some products, such as re- 
irigerators and other articles using metals now appro- 
priated for defense, make gift problems more difficult. 
And, at the height of the season, Government defense 
agencies are urging an end to fancy, wasteful Christmas 
packaging—a further reminder that America is experi- 
encing a wartime Christmas. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- oO 

ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ G YI 
GEORGE WASHINGTON et 














‘LORD, REFORM THE WORLD, BEGINNING WITH ME 


—The prayer of a Chinese Christian as quoted by President 
Roosevelt in his address to Management and Labor last week. 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It’s a different Christmas. 

Not just some other peoples far away—but our own 
boys are at war and some have already made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Within two weeks the whole nation has risen as one 
to carry on not merely defensive war but offensive war. 
We have ahead a long, grim, dangerous struggle. We 
fight for our national safety, for our institutions, for 
our territory. We fight invaders, aggressors, outlaws. 

What is the lesson of all this? On Christmas Day we 
are reminded of the tenets of Christianity. We seem to 
see this time the irony of holiday celebration—a world 
that has known the religion of love and of the brother- 
hood of man is suddenly plunged into the most fright- 
ful fratricide of all times. How can we reconcile our 
professions of love with our acts of hate? 

This very paradox has brought confusion to our 
thinking and chaos to our speech. We know it is sinful 
to kill but we must nevertheless organize armies and 
navies because others strive to kill us. The law of 
survival grips us. Is there then a philosophy that 
makes some modicum of sense in this senseless world? 

There is one solace. It is the exaltation that comes 
from individual service. It manifests itself in the glori- 
ous achievements of our airmen, of our brave sailors 
who venture beneath and above the seas and in the 
boldness of the individual soldier in battle. It rises up 
within those behind the lines, in the factories, in the 
homes, where civilian defense and civilian production 
count so much in maintaining needed morale. 


A NEW LIGHT ON Individual service! The phrase 
WHAT ‘INDIVIDUAL by itself takes on a new meaning. 
SERVICE’ MEANS It is no longer service to ourselves 

for ourselves. It is service for 
others. It is the beginning of that broader and more 
powerful process which makes of the whole nation a 
community of individuals ready to sacrifice for each 
other and to share with one another. 

We have intermittently felt the influence of indi- 
vidual obligation. We have spoken abstractly of indi- 
vidual duty. We have known that individual achieve- 
ment is applauded in a democracy as the highest of 
aspirations. But none the less individual service has 
not meant before what it means today. 

Christ revealed in a life of self-abnegation and mas- 
terful courage that individual service can be something 





more than mere preachment. It can search to the heart | cc 
of every day impulses and guide us throughout our wak- } tf 
ing hours to a goal of unselfishness wherein respect for | F 
and concern for the fate of others in our midst becomes § th 
not theoretical or abstract but real, concrete, actual. th 


HAVE BLESSINGS All over the world peoples are at | 10 
OF PEACE TAUGHT war. Not all of them sinners. Not 
US ANYTHING? all of them merit the punishment | — 
of air raids, fires and bursting 
shells, the horrors of open boats at sea, the sudden blast- 4} be 
ing of life in the homes of the aged and the sick. 
We cry out for explanation. We yearn for under- § in 
standing. Will God help us to comprehend the purpose, § 4° 
the meaning, the lesson He is trying to convey? Weg 1 
pray for aid against the dangers that lurk. Too oftgi3 
however, we pray to receive—but we do not so oftix,. | 
earn the right to receive—the blessings of peace Fi 
Can it be then that it is the individual who has erred, § th 
who has allowed his fondness for creature comforts, his § he 
concentration on worldly possessions and material re- 9 st 
wards to make him forgetful of those without re- 
sources, without food or shelter, generations of whom | W 
have lived these many centuries in our world without | BI 
a gesture of help from the more fortunate? Pl 
Can it be that every now and then the time comes to 
check on us as individuals—to challenge us to service | “J 
if only to see whether we have learned anything from | ™ 
the blessings of peace except creature comforts and the | V 
greed that makes nations into selfish empires and indi- | in 
viduals into arrogant monarchs of all they survey? [| in 
The innocent, to be sure, suffer now with the guilty. } a! 
It has always been that way—the puzzle is never solved. | fé 
But are we innocent? Are we without sin who insist 
that everything we say as a nation is always right? | S 
Have we ignored or recognized truth? Have we al- | ic 
lowed the chauvinist of the last two decades to shape | V 
national and international policy? Have we permitted § SI 
the dross of mercantilism to color our world politics § w 
and to segregate nations into victor and vanquished § ti 
with permanent aggrandizement for the one and per- § h 
manent imprisonment for the other? a te 
Back over the last three decades let us trace our j si 
thoughts. Militarism reared its ugly face in 1914—+ 
culmination of years of studied indifference to tie ~ PD 
doctrine that man must be his brother’s keeper. The q 
Armistice of 1918 brought no light to the eyes of the h 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Meaning of the catastrophe that has befallen mankind may 


become concrete as we recall the sins of the last two decades 





of selfish nationalism and irresponsible individualism. 


conqueror who forgot that in God’s world there is no 
triumph of man over man—no true peace with victory. 
For it is not given to man to inflict upon his fellow man 
the subjugation of unending defeat. Bestial natures 
there are in varying degrees in different nations. But 
it is not man’s province in the name of brotherhood 
to impose the relationship of master and slave. 

The victors in the last war—Britain, America, France 
—listened only for a moment to the ideals of Woodrow 
Wilson who begged for a system of collective security 
based on mutual tolerance and a new trusteeship of 
the world’s property and territory in the common 
interest. In his own country they scoffed at him as 
an idealist. In France they smiled and said he was 
no realist. And in due time there was brought back 


a the world the old-fashioned schemes of balanced 
 DWwer, 


intrigue, suspicion, and selfish nationalism. 
From the vanquished the victors extorted everything 
they could in gold and materials—they took away the 
hope of a nation and embittered the people who had 
struggled to sustain a democracy. 


WE TURNED AWAY, These sins were our sins. We 
BUT WORLD’S ILLS _ buried our heads in the sand and 
PURSUED US turned away from the unfortu- 

nate peoples of Europe. We said, 


| “A plague on both your houses,” and withdrew 3,000 


miles away to fancied security. The economic con- 
vulsion of the post-war era rendered financial and 
industrial Germany prostrate with a vicious inflation 


' in 1923 such as the world had never seen. To Austria 


and then to Britain and finally to America came the 


| fepercussions as depression upset the social structure. 


Italy got her Fascism. Germany got her National 
Socialism. France got her Popular Front. And Amer- 
ica got her New Deal. Social upheaval was everywhere. 
We were more fortunate than the others. We had not 
suffered very much in the 1914-1918 war. We could 
withstand the shock and borrow our own billions to 
tide us over the depression years. But Britain was ex- 
hausted and dispirited. France was weak and debili- 
tated. She could not reorganize soon enough. She had 
sinned-—and her people found their leaders debauched 


a wines of misadventure, betrayed by selfish 


ticians and greedy materialists. 
Hitler saw his chance in 1933. With Satanic skill 
he mobilized his legions. He capitalized on their dis- 


content. He put them on short rations. He traded the 
sweat of men’s brows for raw materials everywhere. 
He stimulated cynicism among his people. He ridi- 
culed their Christianity. He promised them bread 
and empire. He held forth the goal of a new prosperity 
if they would but sacrifice now. 


THE OPPORTUNITY To the German people, discour- 
FOR EXPIATION IN aged, disillusioned, broken, as 
A COMMON CAUSE they saw their opportunity for 

expansion outside curtailed, if 
not repressed altogether, it was natural that a new 
generation—youth—would answer the call for a “new 
order.” And so the German people came to war— 
with hate in their hearts, desperate, confused, ready to 
follow any leadership offering a way out. 

Across the Pacific, another bankrupt nation struggled 
against poverty but her pride was not fallen. Her 
military clique saw a chance to strike out for riches 
and expansion. It began in Manchuria in 1931. It 
reached a climax in Hawaii in 1941. 

The satans of militarism are the gangsters of world 
crime. We can psychoanalyze their past and readily 
discover the origins of their treachery, their immoral 
tactics of ambush and deceit. Whether in Japan or 
Germany or Italy, the pattern of vice is the same. 

It is we, however, who have sown the economic seeds 
of the world’s discontent on which these evil forces have 
thrived. It is we with our irresponsible individualism 
who have sinned. Would that we might hear a whole 
nation repeating the prayer of the Chinese Christian 
as quoted by President Roosevelt last week in his 
address to Management and Labor: “Lord, Reform 
the World, Beginning with Me.” 

But our chance for expiation has come. We stand 
ready today to give our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor that other persons hereafter may receive 
the blessings of freedom. We begin to understand at 
last the meaning of responsible individualism. We 
begin to share with each other for a common cause. 
We begin to build a new faith in the power of mankind 
by simple justice to form a league of free peoples. 
May it grow strong enough to exterminate all the 
military cliques and to become at last the master of 
its own destiny. 

It’s a different Christmas—but maybe, as God wills 
it, a better one for us all. 
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PUTTING DEFENSE NEEDS FIRST 


Editors Generally Approve Restrictions on Sales of Rubber Tires 


Government move seen 
as step toward rationing 
of other needed materials 


Rationing of supplies for civilian con- 
sumption is regarded generally by com- 
menting newspapers as the best approach 
to the problem of shortages in materials 
needed for defense. Citing rubber as a 
specific example, nearly all editors support 
the restrictions on sales of new tires as a 
measure required by the threatened short- 
age of that critical material. 

“Washington has ordered a temporary 
halt in all sales of automobile tires,” ob- 
the New York Wall St. Journal 
(Ind.). “So we have our first war ration- 
ing. We have no quarrel with all this. We 
think it necessary. Furthermore, we think 
that this particular rationing can be car- 
ried out in a manner which will affect us 
in no vital way. We believe that it is pos- 
sible to do that by individual effort and 
some community organization. It is un- 
likely we shall have anything like the ra- 
tioning in Europe. But we are going to 
give up some things.” 

“A new generation,” argues the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.), “is 
feeling the impact of war for the first time. 
It is not accustomed to being denied any- 
thing it wants. It will learn, 


serves 


have to 


Hutton in 
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Philadelphia Inquirer 


through experiences in the current war, 
that the needs of the nation take prece- 
dence over those of individuals. All of us 
will have all the necessaries of life which 
we need, but we shall have to give up 
luxuries and even some comforts as the 
struggle to preserve human _ freedom 
stretches into weeks and perhaps years.” 

“Over night,” points out the Akron (O.) 
Beacon Journal (Ind.), “the need for rub- 
ber substitutes was taken out of the spec- 
ulative stage and made a matter of grim 
realism. We may be able to get some 
crude rubber from the Far East during the 
next several years, but we must proceed 
on the assumption that we won’t. AI- 
ready, far-reaching steps are being taken 
to meet the situation. Through OPM, the 
Government has moved to cut consump- 
tion to bare essentials. Through RFC, it 
is planning to expand the production of 
synthetic rubber.” 

“Sudden prohibition of the sale of auto- 
mobile tires,” notes the Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe (Ind.), “amounts to a sharp re- 
minder to the American people of what 
the war may mean. If the Japanese are 
able successfully to blockade our ships 
from Far Eastern sources of strategic 
metals and materials, ordinary citizens 
may later on find it impossible to buy 
numerous things to which they are accus- 
tomed.” 






THE LAND OF THE—SETTING 








“Americans should heartily indorse the 
restrictions imposed by the Government 
and co-operate in every possible way,” 
argues the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 
(Ind.). “Realizing the reasons for the 
shortage, Americans will not be resentful 
toward the commercial restrictions im- 
posed by the Government.” 

Many commentators emphasize that 
supplies of other materials may be cur- 
tailed in the near future. Thus, the Buf- 
falo (N.Y.) Evening News (Ind. Rep.) 
observes: “Other key defense materials 
whose supply is affected by the war in- 
clude manila _ fiber, tungsten, mica, 
chromium and graphite. Obviously we will 
fight to keep open our supply lines to these 
materials. The possibility that they could 
be cut completely is remote, but we must 
plan for the worst. In any event, civilian 
needs will have to give way to war needs 
at every point where the two conflict.” 

Regarding copper supplies, the Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune, (Ind.) declares: “The 


country has been talking about a copper « 


shortage for six months, during which th 


. . + ye . * 
use of the metal in civilian industry has 


been curtailed. What is needed is a plan 
to open and operate the high-cost mines 
which cannot meet expenses at the pres- 
ent fixed price of copper. It is no longer 
a question of opening the mines to relieve 
nondefense industry.” 
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ew Solidarity 
In Hemisphere: 
Views of Press 


Solidarity of the Western Hemisphere 
was greatly strengthened by Japan’s at- 
tack upon the United States, in the opin- 
jon of an overwhelming majority of the 
nation’s press. Commenting editors empha- 
size that widespread support of the United 
States throughout Latin America gives 
valuable military and political advantages 
to this country. 

Some newspapers, however, point out 
that Good Neighbor trade arrangements 
with South American countries must be 
speeded if co-operation for defense is to 
be fully effective. 

“All the Central American republics, 
including the Caribbean countries,” de- 
clares the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bul- 
letin (Ind.), “have formally joined with 
the United States in the war. Mexico has 
affirmed her solidarity. Colombia and 
Venezuela, the most northern of the South 
American countries, have placed facilities 


ay our disposal as has the southernmost 
* nd, Argentina. Brazil has clarified her 






vS 








attitude of assistance. Chile has proposed 
the meeting of foreign ministers of the 
American republics to invoke the meas- 
ures for joint defense as outlined in the 
Havana Resolution.” 

“Very happily,” the Evening Bulletin 
concludes, “the Good Neighbor policy of 
the Roosevelt Administration has mini- 
mized the fears and jealousies that once 
existed. We are in a far better position to 
work with the Latin-American 
than ever before.” 

“It was seed of the best quality that 
Cordell Hull sowed in August, 1940, at the 
Havana conference,” in the opinion of the 
Helena (Mont.) Independent (Ind.). “Its 
harvest is in the prompt universal recog- 
nition by Latin America that the attack 
by Japan upon the United States is indeed 
war against the Western Hemisphere. The 
first bomb dropped at Pearl Harbor did 
more to cement the ties of the nations of 
the New World than two years of war .n 
Europe.” 

The Miami (Fla.) Herald (Ind. Dem.) 
warns: “Latin-American trade is present- 
ing its own ‘fly in the ointment’ just now. 
With heart-warming speed Central and 
South American countries lined up and 
icated a sympathy for the United States 
as soon as our war status became known. 
But U.S. trade relations with South Amer- 
ica have not been all they should be. Our 
exporters have imposed unusual credit re- 


nations 
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Werner in Chicago Sun 
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ANOTHER CONUNDRUM 


strictions, have demanded cash on the 
line, have beer. arbitrary. German prop- 
agandists make the most of it. They may 
be expectzd to continue to do so.” 
“Friendly and co-operative action in 
relation to Latin America, not merely talk,” 
adds the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal 
(Ind.}) , “is a big element in the all-out war 
effort. The Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board is now attempting to see to it 
that tin plate, absolutely required in South 
American countries, be furnished them if 
war necessities permit. This is a move that 
contributes to the war effort, for we shall 
be increasingly dependent on imports from 


Orr in Chicago Tribune 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 


South America as well as on their go:« 
will and co-operation.” 

“At times,” points out the Detro* 
(Mich.) News (Ind.), “suspicion has bees 
active that the United States sougnt to 
monopolize ‘Western Hemisphere com 
merce to the detriment of ‘some of the 
more ambitious South American countries. 
All this bickering will be swept away by a 
common ‘efense alliance. The bigger and 
more efiective Uncle Sam proves in keep- 
ing enemies from the hemisphere, so much 
the more will he be respected and thanked 
by tne nations protected.” 

“In noting our Government’s permis- 
sion for Mexican troops to cross U.S. 
soul on their way to Lower California gar- 
risons,” observes the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette (Ind.), “President Camacho an- 
nounces ‘that reciprocal rights will be ex- 
tended enabling U.S. forces to move 
across Mexican soil without formality. 
The determination of Mexico to guard 
against overseas aggression and co-oper- 
ate fully with us is to be welcome.” 

“The combined population of Latin 
America,” explains the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News (Ind. Dem.), “is approximately 
125,000,000, not far short of the popula- 
tion of the United States. The total Latin- 
American and United States population is 
close to three times the population of 
Japan proper. There is encouragement in 
these facts, as well as in the one, men- 
tioned by British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, that three-fourths of the world’s 
population is today arrayed against the 
Axis.” 

“There is no expectation that our neigh- 
bor nations of the Western Hemisphere 
will take an active part in military action 
against Japan,” argues the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune (Ind.). “They do not have 
the naval strength necessary. But the dec- 
larations of war against Japan which have 
been made by these sister republics mean 
that there will be no havens in this hemi- 
sphere for Japanese raiders. They mean 
that we will have quick access to nava! 
and air bases we might need for prosecut- 
ing the war against the Nipponese Em. 
pire.” 

“The efforts of Japan and her Axis part 
ners to belittle the actions already taken 
by Latin-American states in support of the 
United States are not convincing,” as- 
serts the New York Times (Ind. Dem.). 
“A declaration of war against Japan by 
even the smallest American state has mili- 
tary significance as well as political. We are 
entering upon a war of attrition in which 
the Pacific blockade will be the most pow- 
erful weapon. The solidarity of the Amer- 
ican States is imposing a genuine inter- 
national quarantine rather than a mere na- 
val blockade.” 
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nae Question of the Waele 


Should the Minimum Draft Age be Lowered 
To Permit the Enrollment of Boys of 18? 


Mrs. John L. Whitehurst 


Baltimore, Md.; President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 
answers: 

Yes, I think the draft age should be low- 
ered to 18 years of age, and, if possible, 
to 17 years—allowing two years for train- 
ing before placing our boys in active serv- 
ice. 

The transitional period would not only 
prepare our boys physically, but would 
develop a more intelligent understanding 
of Army procedure and make it possible 
to learn something of self-preservation in 
war maneuvers. 

If such a plan is carried out, young wom- 
en should be trained (not drafted) at once 
to take their places in industry and agri- 
culture. 


Lynn U. Stambaugh 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National Commander, 
American Legion, 
answers: 

Since 1919, the American Legion has 
been on record as supporting the form of 
universal military training wherein all 
able-bodied young men would be given 
at least one year of such training, prefer- 
ably from the age group of 18 to 23, pre- 
ceding their engaging in business or pro- 
fessions or entering higher education. 

Inasmuch as this proposal was a long- 
range peacetime project, I see no reason 
for any change of attitude in this regard 
by the Legion during this wartime period. 

The need for at least a minimum of mili- 
tary training for all youth is merely ac- 
centuated by the wartime emergency. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Charles |. Faddis 


(Dem.), Pa.; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs; Lieut. Col. of Infantry, 
A.E.F.; Colonel in Officers’ Reserve Corps, 


answers: 

We shouid not lower the draft age be- 
low 21 until we have more nearly ex- 
hausted the present_possibilities. It is un- 
fair to throw such a large part of the mili- 
tary burden on minors. They may be able 
to endure active service better than those 
older, but I fear a higher percentage of 
breakdowns among them later on in life. 

When this emergency is over, we must 
have doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
etc. If we interrupt the educational ca- 
reer of those most physically fit, we will 
then have an educated and _ professional 
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With increased demand for man 
power caused by the outbreak of 
war, the question has _ arisen 
whether the draft age should be 
| lowered to 18. The Administration 
asked last week that the present 
registration of men from 21 to 35 
be extended to include all men be- 


19 to 44, inclusive, liable for com- 
bat service. The Senate and House 
were divided, the latter body at 
| firs} refusing to lower the present 





tween 18 and 65, with those from- 


age limit, but later agreeing in 
conference with the Senate to set 
the minimum age at 20. Further 
efforts by Army chiefs to have the 
limit reduced to 18 are expected. 
in view of the importance of this 
matter to our national defense, The 
United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress and other promi- 
nent citizens this question: 
Should the draft age be 
lowered to 18 years of age? 
Answers are presented herewith. 








class composed largely of those physically 
unfit. 

Furthermore, there can be no point in 
drafting more men than we can house, 
train, arm and equip. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colo.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, 
answers: 

The draft age should not be lowered to 
18 at the present time. However, it may 
be necessary to lower it in two or three 
years. There are more than ten million men 
over 21 now available for military serv- 
ice, many of them anxious to go. 





—Acme 


LYNN U. STAMBAUGH 





A million and a quarter men become 21 
each year and provide a tremendous an- 
nual replacement reservoir of good soldier 
material. 

This war must be won at whatever cost 
is required in man power, of course, but we, 
should not call on young boys until the si 
uation justifies it. 


Rep. Thomas E. Martin 
(Rep.), lowa; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
answers: 
The draft age limit should not be low- 
ered to 18 years of age, nor should it be 
lowered below the age of 21 until we have 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE FADDIS 
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used up our available man power above 
that Ii-is»ratherstriking that our 
Government has followed a very 
and uniform practice of requiring 
parental approval before permitting boys 
er 21 to enlist voluntarily, whereas 
now the proposal of the War Department 
is to call all qualified boys from 18 to 21 
into the military service without regard to 
parental objection, even though large num- 
bers of available men above 21 years of 
age have not been called into the service. 

There are enough available and qualified 
men above 21 to keep us fully occupied 
with our all-out training program for many 
months ahead. We had more than 4,000,- 
000 men in the armed forces in World War 
I without drafting boys under 21 years of 


age. 


Tom R. Wyles 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Military Training 
Camps Association; Chief Civilian Aide to 
the Secretary of War, 

answers: 

The registration of all men from 18 to 
65, inclusive, is most advisable. For full 
success in our national existence it is most 
essential that full measure be taken of our 
man power. The best fighting material is 
found in the 18 to 21 group. We as a na- 
tion are faced with a world problem that 
| calls for every ounce of service all can give. 
















The statement of Secretary Stimson to 
t Chairman May of the House Committee 
Military Affairs is clear and definite. 
sven if the War Department did not use 
{ all so registered, the inventory would be 
invaluable for national defense and would 
clearly illustrate to friend and foe that we 
mean business and propose to defend our 
principles in both offensive and defensive 
situations. 





Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


New York City; Pastor, Community Church; 
President, War Resisters League; Director, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 


answers: 

Ihave no knowledge which would justi- 
fy my attempting an opinion as to the 
limits of age under the draft act. I was 
opposed to conscription, but, now that 
the principle has been adopted, the ques- 
tion as to age limits properly belongs to 
our military authorities to decide. 

Ihave the feeling, however, that the age 
limit should not be lowered to 18 years 
for, psychologically and spiritually, this 
isan age too young to take boys into the 
Army. I therefore rejoice to see the 
statement of Brig. Gen. Hershey to the 
eflect that “it would be a long time, per- 
haps never, before any men outside the 
35 age group were drafted for the 

y.” 

















Why not follow the advice of this man, 

is a trained officer and nearer to the 

teal problem than any other man in this 
country. 
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Can these unique skills and 
resources be of service? 


A story finished only yesterday, but already 
a legend in American nutrition, is the con- 
version of crude and often useless fish oils 
into concentrates of vitamin A which have 
been a boon in peace and are a necessity in 
war. The new process of molecular distilla- 
tion developed by Distillation Products, 
Inc., has largely discounted the loss of cod 
liver oil imports from Norway. 

That was yesterday. NOW the greater 
need is America’s own. Every new device, 
every potential process, every atom of in- 
genuity possessed by American industry 
awaits the call of our leaders. D.P.I. scient- 
ists are anxious for opportunities to unravel 
new problems with all the vigor and patriot- 
ism of a young research organization. To 
you Government nutritionists, to you Army 
health officers, to you Naval commanders, 
to you engineers, to you chemists and phy- 
sicists in the offices in Washington, in the 
construction yards of Baltimore, in the. air- 
plane factories of California, in the blood 
plasma stations of the large cities, in the 
food and serum dehydrating centers, to 
those of you whom we have not yet had the 
privilege of meeting—this is our introduc- 
tion. We are ready to assist, to develop, to 
extend ourselves and our resources in any 
manner in which the high-vacuum tech- 
nologist can help in winning the war. 

During the last year our unique high- 
vacuum pumps have completely equipped 


nationally-known 


electronic tube fac- 
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Jointh owned by 


Sales agent: Research Products Dis.. 
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tories; our vacuum gauges are measuring 
the pressure in ice-ovens drying thousands 
of flasks of blood plasma. 

Just recently a new discovery—cheap and 
plentiful natural vitamin E—has joined our 
family. Marketed only to wholesale users as 
Vegol, a Concentrate of Natural Mixed 
Tocopherols, this product makes Vitamin 
E available at a critical period in the ad- 
vance of American nutrition. For the 
tocopherols are nature’s own food preserva- 
tives, nature’s own conservators of our 
dwindling supplies of raw vitamin A. 

We earnestly invite you to write, wire or 
phone us concerning any service or product 
we may be qualified to supply for the 
National defense. 


FACTS FOR YOU 
about D.P.T. products and services: 


An advance brief of the fascinating re- 
search-and-product story of VEGOL ( Vita- 
min E concentrate), D.P.I.’s newest dis- 
covery, is yours for the asking. Write for a 
copy today—please use business letterhead. 
A new catalog illustrating D.P.I.’s high- 
vacuum equipment is now available on re- 
quest. It gives full description and perform- 
ance curves on our unique high-vacuum 
pumps and gauges. Also available: “‘The 
Story of Vitamin A Esters,” a brochure 
describing another D.P.I. concentrate of 
outstanding merit, unique in its field. 
Exceptional service facilities are here to 
accommodate your request for information 
about any phase of high-vacuum tech- 
nology, oil-soluble vitamins, or special 
vacuum and oil-distillation equipment. 


Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and over 50 process patents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
GENERAL 


(,eneral Vlills. [nc 


MILLS, INC, 


. Minneapolis, Vlinn, 


"Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 


Copyright 1941 by Distillation Products, Inc: 











Plan to have companies bear 
cost of campaign. Goal of 
$10,000,000,000 a year 


From great corporations to tiny retail 
stores, hundreds of thousands of American 
business firms will be enlisted within the 
next 30 days, under Treasury plans, in the 
drive to sell Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps—a drive whose magnitude prom- 
ises to exceed by far the Liberty Bond 
drives of 20-odd years ago. 

In name, this service will be voluntary; 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
who heads the drive, says high-pressure 
sales methods are taboo. In reality, no lag- 
ging is likely to be permitted; thousands 
of State and local committees probably 
will see to that. What it costs each business 
firm to sell the bonds will be borne by the 
firm—not the Government. This cost may 
be included in expenses of operation in tax 
returns. 

Objective is to tap, first, the regular pay 
of some 35,000,000 men and women work- 
ing for salaries and wages; second, the less 
regular income of farmers, professional 
men, store and shop-keepers, free lances 
in every line, and all other income groups. 

Goal is the placement at regular, peri- 
odic, continuing intervals of bonds in the 
portfolio of every citizen, including mil- 
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Finance Week 
DEFENSE BONDS: AN ALL-OUT DRIVE 


Enlistment of Nation’s Business Firms in Effort to Sell to Everyone 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY GRAVES 
Bonds against bombs 


lions who never heard the world “port- 
folio” before. In dollars, the Treasury sets 
no goal, but high-ranking officials are talk- 
ing of $10,000,000,000 a year. 

Token payments by buyers are not 
wanted; substantial weekly or monthly in- 
stallments from every pay check and en- 
velope will be more or less gently insisted 
upon. And token, small-time effort by 
business in selling the bonds also is not 
wanted; an all-out sales campaign will 
be demanded. 

This is going to cost a lot of business 
firms a lot of money. General Motors 
Corp., for instance, is said by Secretary 
Morgenthau to have spent $250,000 in 
simply erecting the sales machinery for 
its part in the campaign. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., United 
States Steel Corp., many other industrial 
giants are cited by Mr. Morgenthau as 
having started on a similar scale. Thous- 
ands of other smaller companies are ex- 
pected to make the same kind of prepara- 
tions, in varying degree according to their 
size. 

Pledge cards for individual buyers to 
sign will be‘in the hands of persons on the 
sales firing line by January 10, the Treas- 
ury now plans. Upwards of 50,000,000 
pledge cards probably will be the first 
order given to the Government Printing 


Office. 


















Organization under Secretary Morgen- 
thau will be: Harold Graves, Assistant 
Secretary; 48 State committees; several 
hundred big-city committees of officials, 
bankers and other business men; many 
thousand small-city, town, county and 
rural committees. These will be broken 
down to city blocks, fractions of towns 
and villages, small rural sections. Neigh- 
borhood committeemen will be detailed to 
solicit those living near them. 

Institutional groups will have a large 
part. Enlisted already and now being 
drilled and organized are 200,000 life in- 
surance agents; 260,000 newsboys; 1,500,- 
000 Boy Scouts; every investment banker 
in the nation; hundreds of club women’s 
organizations; other hundreds of labor 
unions; officials of every large railroad 
company; officers and key employes of 
8,000 corporations, mostly big ones; and 
local or national trade and _ professional 
associations in scores of callings. 

Through the prewar period, May to 
November, sales amounted to an averadaaai 
of nearly $300,000,000 a month, total o 
more than $2,000,000,000 for the half- 
year. Advent of war hit the drive with 
terrific impact. Bombed Hawaii cleaned 
out the entire stock in the islands in the 
first few days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, then accepted receipts with prom- 
ise of future bond deliveries. In Detroit, 
sales stepped up 500 per-cent in a week; a 
group of representative cities averaged an 
increase of 177 per cent that week; else- 
where sales soared. 

Sales in December may hit $500,000,000. 
Not enough, says the Treasury. From its 
viewpoint, Defense Savings Bonds are 
prime sources of revenue; they are non- 
inflationary (not so with other Govern- 
ment bonds); they require no refunding 
for ten years; they provide regular, con- 
tinuing revenue. 

The flamboyant publicity of the Liberty 
Bond sales is to be replaced by publicity 
less flamboyant, but in great volume. “Buy 
Defense Savings Bonds” bid soon to be- 
come the most widely read and spoken 
words in the U.S. Press, screen, radio, 
the hustings will be utilized. “One-minute” 
radio squads will supersede the “four- 
minute” speakers of Liberty Bond days. 

Under existing plans, every newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, show window will digs 
play the printed slogan. And some of the 
more enthusiastic hotel men are talking of 
having the words pasted on the ceilings 
of every guest’s room. 
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War strikes, The second week of war saw a further de- 
cline in the number of strikes. 

Only one new stoppage occurred, and that a brief 
one. Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. shut down its Camp- 
bell, O., plant, sending home 1,800 employes after 200 
men in one department struck in protest against an incen- 
tive wage system installed to speed production. The strike, 
although not authorized by the CIO’s Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee—to which the men belong—never- 
theless was supported by a two-to-one vote of plant em- 
ployes. 


WILDCAT stoppages of this type can be expected to become 
the pattern for many future strikes. No policy by union 
leaders prohibiting strikes can prevent workmen from los- 
ing their tempers in a dispute with a foreman and walking 
out of a plant in protest against a real or imaginary griev- 
ance. That is especially true during a period of rapid union 
expansion when neither employes nor foremen are experi- 
enced in dealing through labor unions. And wartime in a 
democracy is normally a period of swift union growth. In 
the year and a half of fighting during the last war, the 
AFL increased its membership by 30 per cent. 


BRITISH labor experience since 1939 confirms this observation. 
British unions and employer organizations agreed in July, 
1940, to prohibit all strikes for the duration. All disputes 
were to be settled by arbitration if voluntary negotiations 
were inadequate. But, with the best of intentions, union 
leaders have been unable to fulfill their part of the bargain 
100 per cent. The British Ministry of Labor has report- 
ed that, for the first nine months this year, time lost 
through strikes in Britain amounted to 6,982,000 man 
hours—a 15 per cent increase over the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


AMERICAN unions agreed to forego strikes during the last 
war. The old War Labor Conference Board set as its first 
principle: “There should be no strikes or lockouts during 
the war.” That principle was approved by a conference 
of all AFL unions in 1918 in just the same way that rep- 
resentatives of 100 AFL unions last week pledged unani- 
mously that their organizations “would live up 100 per 
cent to the no-strike policy.” Labor Department records 
show that from the creation of the War Labor Board until 
the Armistice—about eight months—1,932 strikes oc- 
curred in this country. There was no Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in 1918. 


VOLUNTARY MEDIATION of the type favored by both mod- 
erators at the President’s war labor conference, William 
H. Davis and Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Dem.) , of Utah, 
is no sure cure for stoppages. However, the War Depart- 
ment records show that approximately 3,000,000 man days 
of work were lost through strikes on Army orders alone 
during the nine months the Mediation Board was op- 
erating. 


Living costs. One important cause of labor disputes, the 
increasing cost of living, cannot be side- 


stepped by any policy pronouncement by union leaders. The 
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No-Strike Pledge: Prospect of ‘Wildcat’ Walkouts 
. .. Increase in Living Costs as Cause for Unrest 








YEON. 


Labor Department last week announced that living costs had 
moved up to the highest point since December, 1930, but still 
remained below the peak of 1929. The total increase in living 
costs since the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, amounts to almost 12 per cent. Here, 
briefly, is the Department of Labor’s report of the most 
important factors in the increase. The prices used are for 
commodities purchased by lower-salaried workers in the 
larger cities. 


CLOTHING: Price increases have been general. Some of the 
sharpest rises reported since Sept. 15, 1939, are these: cot- 
ton work shirts, 32 per cent; percale dresses, 45 per cent; 
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overalls, 31 per cent; wool shirts, 15 per cent; work shoes, 
18 per cent; silk hose, 16 per cent. 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS: In this group only the prices of elec- 
trical refrigerators are reported to have dropped since Sep- 
tember, 1939. All other articles have increased in price— 
living room suites, 32 per cent; bedroom suites, 23 per 
cent; washing machines, 17 per cent; rugs, 20 per cent; 
sheets, 31 per cent. 


FOOD: All food prices have gone up. Meats are reported 15 
per cent higher, fish 37 per cent. Price of bread and cereals 
is up 9 per cent. Eggs are 60 per cent more expensive. 
Fruits and vegetables are up 20 per cent and sugar is 18 
per cent higher. 


RENTS: Increases in rents vary more from community to 
community than any other item in a family budget. Na- 
tional averages mean less when used for rents than for 
other expenditures. Here are the percentage increases re- 
ported in rents for November over the prewar average; 
New York City, 3 per cent; Buffalo, 14 per cent; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 27 per cent; Seattle, 15 per cent; Boston, 4 
per cent, 
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A giant 527-ton rotor nestles into place, safely carried and 
stowed by Preformed Yellow Strand Wire Rope. Soon more than 
100,000 additicnal kilowatts of energy will flow from this power- 
house, speeding production of urgent defense needs. 

For the way it lightens difficult loading and lifting problems, 
Preformed Yellow Strand rates higher than ever today with men 
handling vital materials in power plants, steel mills, shipyards, 
factories, mines—defense industries of all kinds. Their production 
moves faster, smoother and with fewer shutdowns... because 
strong, tough, elastic Yellow Strand stands up under pressure... 
because preforming gives its specially drawn, high quality steel 
exceptional workability. 

With wire rope and slings essential to Government services 
as well as to defense suppliers, our vast capacity is joined in the 
national effort, observing established priorities. Meanwhile there 
are no restrictions on cooperation by B & B engineers and dis- 
tributors. Let us work with you in this emergency to get maximum 
efficiency out of your wire rope equipment. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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A Mainstay of Industry, Which Benefits You Through Its Service to 
PLANT ENGINEERS » GENERAL CONTRACTORS «¢ ROAD BUILDERS * ROTARY DRILLERS 
© MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


Unions and Government. An agency of 
the Federal Government, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, has signed an 
agreement with a labor union. The REA 
contract is with the AFL’s International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and foxjjis 
lows the REA’s invitation to the union r 


last month to organize employes of the 
rural co-operatives—an invitation which 
federal law prohibits a private employer 
from extending to any union. 

By terms of the contract, the union 
agrees “to utilize all its machinery of or- 
ganization to avoid strikes” and to educate 
REA maintenance men on the purposes 
and history of the agency, co-operative 
economics, agricultural problems and “re- 
lated matters.” 

In exchange, “the REA agrees to pro- 
mulgate a list of labor standards . . . and 
assumes the obligation of winning REA co- 
operatives to the acceptances of these 
standards.” 


War Strikes 


Eleven strikes, involving more than 2,- 
880 employes, held up work on war proj- 
ects for part or all of last week. The total 
is one less than the number reported the 
first week of war, but it includes several 
small stoppages not reported as serious 
during the earlier period. The only new 
strike reported since this country became 
involved in war was a wildcat walkout 


which closed the Struthers plant of Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co., at Campbell, ef 
after 100 men walked out in a dispute over YW 


wage rates. 


The totals: 

6 CIO strikes involving more 
than 2,265 employes. 

5 AFL strikes involving more 
than 615 employes. 


In the list below, the figures in parenthe- 
ses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Gloversville Knitting Co., Gloversville, 


N. Y. (350) 
| Neckwear Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(60) 


MINE WORKERS: 
Union Salt Co., Cleveland, O. 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. (Struth- 
ers works), Campbell, O. (1,800) 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL EMPLOYES: 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (55) 
WooDWORKERS: 
Oregon Lumber Co., Dee, Ore. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


Lapiges GARMENT WORKERS: 
E-Z Mills, Bennington, Vt. (100) 


METAL TRADES: : 


Hammond & Irving Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
(140) - 

International Metal Hose Co., Clevelan 
O. (75) 


TEAMSTERS: 

Ellis Canning Co., Denver, Colo. (60) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Johns Manville Co., Watson, Calif. (240) 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Annericam Business 


It is well now for businessmen to get their bearings, to make a first ap- 
praisal of the effect war is to have on the whole business outlook. 

There's not a chance to escape the effect of this war. It is going to af-= 
fect everybody--not everybody alike, but everybody. Some may be benefited in a 
financial way. But: Most will end up less well off in living standards. 

Above all, any idea of business as usual is done for. 

Many businessmen now feel an urge to enter Government service. 

A flood of inquiries is reaching here. Often advice is sought. Often the 
urge is tempered with uncertainty concerning the Government's needs. 

Certainly: The need for competent executives, for managers, for engineers 
is immense and growing. Yet: There still is much disorganization, much futile 
activity, much abuse of talents through absence of streamlined organization. 

Right now it's best to know exactly what is offered before jumping. It's 
best to move slowly, unless an element of personal acquaintance is involved. 

Otherwise: It is very easy to get lost in tnis vast and booming machine. 

There definitely is the probability that Government will draft businessmen 
for service; that big organizations will be requested to supply experts. Asa 
rule it will be best to wait for this situation to clarify before action. 




















War Secretary Stimson may provide the answer to the urge to service. 

He's planning an end to volunteer service in the Army; is preparing to 
build an Army and Army Air Corps solely by selective service to aid efficiency. 
He points out that the volunteer service tends to disrupt vital industry. 

Always remember: Government can reach out and take what it needs or wants. 








To get down to the business picture as a whole€.ecee 

War will seriously disrupt many industries; will force immediate and often 
drastic adjustments in all industries using imported metals, in particular. 

Industries using rubber are hit at once. So are industries using tin and 
tungsten and chromium. Nondefense industries using steel will be hard hit. 

Yet: Armament industries will speed up so fast that effect on over-all pro=- 
duction in industry is going to be slight. Trend will be slowly upward. 

Take automobiles as an example..... 

Passenger car output may be ended early in 1942. Even so, the rise in 
heavy truck production and in output of armament under orders held by automo- 
bile companies will keep the industry's ac’ ivity at high lovels through the year. 

Here's an industry that is converting rapidly to armament work. 

Or take construction..... 

Residential construction contracts will decline an estimated 41 per cent in 
1942; public works and public utilities will decline about 35 per cent. 

But: Industrial construction, largely arms plants, and military construc- 
tion will rise sharply; will almost offset declines in other fields. 

As a result: It looks like another $10,000,000,000 construction year. Again 
there is a shift in emphasis. Some are hurt, some helped by the shift. 

Steel is a good barometer of the changes in industry that lie ahead. 

During the past year: Approximately 55,000,000 tons of steel were used by 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





civilian industries to make products for civilian use. Only 28,000,000 tons of 
steel went into armament, into the industries working for defense. 

In the year ahead: Prospect is that steel for civilian use will decline to 
27,000,000 tons; that steel for armament will rise to 56,000,000 tons. 

This is a drastic shift. It means less steel-for civilians than in the de- 
pression year 1934. It means severe curtailment in nondefense industry. 





Next take the matter of rationing..... 

In rubber: It starts in January and is drastic. There's no alternative. 
Japanese are on rubber plantations, in tin mines that normally Supply U. S. 

In steel: It seems inevitable for civilian industries. There isn't any 
other way to assure orderly distribution of the small supplies to be available. 

In other metals: Chromium, tungsten, tin, antimony, etc., will be put on 
ration or denied to civilian industry altogether. Armament comes first. 

In sugar: Rationing may become necessary, owing to Philippine losses, to 
Army demands, to industry demands for sugar from which to manufacture industrial 
alcohol. = 

All signs suggest that rationing will become widespread in a growing list 
of commodities during the months ahead; that political pressures will force its 




















use to assure against favoritism and bootlegging and waste in distribution. 4 

er 

On the subject of small industry..... ar 

There definitely is trouble ahead. Army and Navy prefer to deal with big Be 

companies; with firms that can handle immense orders. It's simpler, faster. st 
And: Army-Navy hold the real power. OPM and SPAB are just advisory in the 


field of purchases of military and naval arms and equipment. 
That means: With gradual shortages developing in raw materials, with the 





































freezing of stocks of increasing numbers of commodities, there's not going to be Yu 
much left over for-those companies that do not have armament orders. 7 tri 
Plans now call for: (1) orders so numerous and large that they will force S 
subcontracting and a breakdown into smaller pieces; (2) Government aid to fi- : 
mance conversion of small civilian industrv into armament industry. 
Idea is to form a corporation that would ma’e loans for purchase of new 
equipment or buildings or materials that would make possible the shift-over. 
co 
When it comes to taxes, businessmen should expect the worst. 1 
Treasury is going to go after $8,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000 in new ‘on 
revenue; is to offer tax plans to Congress that will besr heavily on everybody. ho 
A withholding tax, much tighter excess profits taxes, higher Social Secur- ov 
ity taxes, more end higher excises, higher personal incomes taxes, all are on 
the schedule; all almost certainly are to fnce drastic increases, 
Prospect is that Congress will try to balk, but won't be able to. ta 
Reason why is that, with present taxes and with war, it looks as if there up 
is to be a budget deficit of $30,000,000,000 in the year-that starts July l. ta 
That's too big a deficit to be permitted. ‘ 
This country's wer effort won't suffer from shortages of vital materials. 
Rubber may be cut off. Vegetable oils may be blockaded. Tin is going to 
be cut off. There won't be many imports of tungsten or chromium or other metals. nc 


But: This country does have stock piles that will last a while. And: There 
are available sources that can be .exploited on a high-cost basis. Also there 
are substitutes for many of the materials that may be cut off by Japanese action 
in the Far East. 

It's only that industries other than war industries will suffer. 
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F What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 








mY | 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: | 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT accept less than a re- 
quired down payment in selling goods on 
a “lay away” plan when you give the buy- 
er a demonstrator to use until the original 
article is paid for. The Federal Reserve 
Board so interprets its rules governing in- 
stallment sales. 


* * 


“YOU CAN honor transactions of Jap- 
se nationals incidental to their normal 


“ business of producing, marketing or dis- 


tributing food, provided the Japanese were 
engaged in that business before Dec. 7, 
1941. The Treasury has issued a general 
license to this effect. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying overtime 
compensation to employes under the 
Wage-Hour Law, even though their wages 
are substantially above the statutory min- 
imum. A federal circuit court of appeals 
holds that employes are entitled to recover 
overtime pay in such instances. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying income 
taxes on the income from a trust you set 
up to pay insurance premiums on the es- 
tate of a husband or wife. Such income, a 
federal appeals court decides, is subject to 


federal tax. 





'S 
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YOU CANNOT advance a loan on a 
note which represents in part the unpaid 
interest on a former note under the New 
York Small Loan Act. A federal circuit 
sturt of appeals holds such notes invalid. 

iny States have similar laws. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a relatively high priority 
tating on materials if you are engaged in 
making industrial explosives, like dyna- 
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mite, or germicides and insecticides used 
in agriculture. Explosive makers have been 
given an A-8 rating, and germicide plants 
have received an A-10 rating from the Of- 
fice of Production Management. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay the federal 
retail excise tax applied to jewelry on 
sales of religious articles that can be worn 
as jewelry unless you obtain a statement 
from the buyer that the article is to be 
used solely for religious purposes. The 
Treasury makes this decision. 


YOU CANNOT reduce down-payments 
to below $2, when you usually charge more 
than that sum on articles sold on install- 
ments, so as to comply with the exemption 
granted down payments of $2 or less. The 
Federal Reserve Board issues this inter- 
pretation of its consumer credit rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to use, to a limited 
extent, partially fabricated copper and 
copper alloy for your product. OPM will 
allow this limited use until March 31, 
provided that the metal on hand Decem- 
ber 1 could not be used in the manufac- 
ture of vital defense materials, does not 
exceed twice the amount permitted be- 
tween Oct. 15 and Dec. 31, and that its 
use will require no additional copper. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be cited for contempt 
of a court decree in a Wagner Act order 
merely upon presentation of affidavits 
against you. A circuit court holds that con- 
tempt must be decided upon evidence and 
appoints a special master to take testi- 
mony and make recommendations, 


¥* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell pepper, coffee, 
cocoa and cocoa butter at warehouse 
prices above ceilings established by the 
Office of Price Administration without 
risking punitive action. Green coffee ceil- 
ings range from 91% cents to 19 cents a 
pound; pepper from 6.75 cents to 11 cents 
a pound; cocoa butter, 2514 cents a pound. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT sell fats and oils for 
prices higher than those prevailing on Nov. 
26, 1941, without violating ceilings estab- 
lished by the Price Administrator, Butter 
is excepted from this maximum schedule. 
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e Uncle Sam knows—soon 


every nation will have reason to 
know—that here is the world’s 
greatest industrial empire. For 
out of its plants today pours 
the “hardware” of national de- 
fense in quantities staggering 
to the imagination. 


Here raw materials are handy, 
here is power supply, here are 
skilled workmen. And here the 
Erie Railroad can distribute 
your product—quickly and 
economically —to 43,000,000 
consumers, to thousands of 
manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers—all within easy 
access of its own tracks. 


There’s a strategic place for 
your business in this prosperous 
industrial empire, Mr. President. 
And Erie can help you find it! 
For up-to-the-minute facts on 
available properties, tax rates, 
labor supply,sources of material, 
markets, etc., just address Indus- 


trial Development Department 
or 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Special Report ; 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








RATIONING FOR CIVILIANS: 
ANSWER TO SHORTAGES 


Curbs Designed to Conserve Scarce Products for Vital Industries 


Efforts to replace the Orient 
as a source of supply. Basic 
strength of U.S. resources 


War is making its first demands on 
America’s civilian population. Face to face 
with an acute raw materials problem, the 
world’s richest country is asking its citizens 
to forego customary conveniences. First 
sacrifices are to come in rubber, tin, and 
silk. Others are almost certain to follow. 

War also is forcing this country to look 
to itself and to neighbors for supplies that 
once were shipped from abroad. This is 
particularly true of the rubber, tin, tung- 
sten, chrome, manganese, vegetable oils, 
fibers and spices of the Far East. Japanese 
land forces are threatening rubber planta- 
tions and tin mines; Japan’s Navy is jeop- 
ardizing sea lanes to such an extent that 
shipping between this country and the 
East Indies has stopped, temporarily. 

Until alternate sources of supply are de- 
veloped, American citizens face strict ra- 
tioning for many items. The rationing pat- 
tern is found in Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson’s outline for rubber. 

For the time being, no more tires will be 
produced for private passenger cars. There- 
after production will be limited to the 
amount of raw rubber available for non- 
military needs. Tires will be sold only to 
essential users. Rationing may extend even 
to retreading orders. Purchasers will be re- 
quired to prove to local boards that the 
tires they want are absolutely needed. Un- 
til final details are drafted, no sales of tires 
or tubes are allowed. Production of bath- 
ing suits, rubber toys, golf or tennis balls 
threatens to end. 

Reason for this action is explained by 
the fact that defense officials are preparing 
for the worst and are taking drastic steps 
to conserve all available supplies for mili- 
tary needs. Meanwhile the search for sub- 
stitutes and domestic sources is being 
speeded. The raw material situation as 
Government officials now view it follows: 

Rubber. Best immediate new source of 
supply is the reclaiming industry. The 
Office of Production Management esti- 
mates that current consumption consists 
of 30 per cent reclaimed rubber and 70 
per cent crude rubber. Output of the re- 
claimed article can be doubled within a 
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few months, but this will not solve the 
supply problem. 

Quantity production of synthetic rubber 
is a distant prospect. Four synthetic plants 
are being constructed under Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. contracts and a few 
commercial plants now are producing. 
However, 1942 output of synthetic rubber 
is estimated at a mere 30,000 tons, com- 
pared with annual consumption of 600,- 
000 tons or more. Furthermore, the syn- 


—Harris & Ewing 
LEON HENDERSON 
. .- No time to re-tire 


thetic substance is needed for special pur- 
poses, such as neoprene for self-sealing 
gasoline tanks in airplanes. 

Guayule. Some American rubber com- 
panies see great hope in the guayule plant, 
a Mexican shrub now being cultivated to 
a limited extent in California. This plant 
ordinarily requires four years to mature, 
but some rubber chemists say production 
can be had within a year after seed is sown. 





Under Secretary of Agriculture Paul 
Appleby has approved a plan to plant 
45,000 acres of guayule bushes in the 
Southwest, which would yield an esti- 
mated 5,000 tons of rubber a year. William 
O’Neil, president of General Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., urges immediate planting of 100,- 
000 acres and rapid expansion thereafter. 

Large-scale guayule production is ex- 
pected to yield rubber at a cost of 20 cents 
a pound or less, which is below last week’s 
market price for Far Eastern rubber. The 
guayule plant is advocated further as a 
protective source of supply, since the rub- 
ber can be kept in the plant until needed, 
whereas stock piles deteriorate with time. 
Guayule also yields natural resin as a by- 
product which is valuable to the plastics 
industry. Warm, arid sections in Califor- 


viewed as favorable areas for cultivatin 








- 


nia, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona ‘eae 


the shrub. 

Hemisphere sources. The Department 
of Agriculture also is encouraging natural 
rubber production in Latin America, where 
5,500 budded trees have been shipped in 
the last few weeks. The Department also 
has planted 15,000,000 rubber seeds in 12 
neighboring countries. However, a rubber 
tree requires almost 10 years to mature. 

Prospects are, therefore, that the United 
States cannot become self-sufficient in 
rubber for years to come. Stocks on hand 
approximate 600,000 tons of raw rubber— 
a normal year’s supply. Military require- 
ments are estimated at between 150,000 
and 200,000 tons a year. Thus, stock piles 
assure military supplies for two and a half 
years if civilian need is reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum. These figures explain Mr. 
Henderson’s rationing program. 

Tin. Next most serious shortage is in tin, 
which comes from the same area of the 
world as rubber. The U. S. normally con- 
sumes 100,000 tons of tin a year and pro- 
duces none. A year’s supply is on hand, 
and this can be stretched over several 
years with proper conservation methods. 

A tin smelter is being constructed in 
Texas with RFC. funds and an agreement 
has been signed with Bolivia to supp 
sufficient ore to produce 18,000 tons 4 
year. Bolivian tin, however, will not be- 
gin to supply America’s normal need. 

Therefore substitutes are being sought. 
Many are available, but at present they 
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are uniformly more costly than tin. Food 
containers, for example, can use lacquer 


: instead of tin plate. Silver also is being 


viewed as a possible, though much higher- 

iced, substitute. Increased use of glass, 
paper or plastics in place of tin also is 
being considered and likely to be adopted. 

Meanwhile tin stocks have been frozen 
by OPM order and tin processing placed 
under strict Government supervision. Use 
of an expensive detinning process to re- 
claim the metal from old cans on innumer- 
able dump heaps is being considered. 

Chromium. The country may face a 
serious shortage of this silvery metal wide- 
ly desired for ornament on automobiles 
and household ware. Ornamental chromi- 
um is a thing of the past until war ends. 
Its more important are for hard 
armor plate and stainless steel products. 

Last year 660,000 tons of chromium was 
imported and a year’s supply is believed 
to be on hand. Like tin, chromium will be 
strictly conserved for military use. Pres- 
ent sources are Russia, the Philippines and 
Turkey, all now endangered by war. 

There is no known substitute for strate- 
gic uses of chromium, but in the past year 
the Bureau of Mines has developed a 
method of processing low-grade chromite 
found in Nevada and California. Chromite 
also is found in Cuba and intensive de- 
velopment of these sources possibly may 
tide the country through a long emergency. 
Manganese. Like chromium, manga- 
is essential to the steel industry. Un- 
eke chromium, however, there are large 
supplies on hand, delivered principally 
from Russia, India and the Philippines. 

Should these sources be shut off, there 
are other sources nearer at hand in Cuba 
and Brazil. Last year Brazil shipped 168,- 
000 tons of ore to the United States and 
Cuba supplied 131,000 tons. 

Low-grade manganese deposits also are 
abundant in the United States and the 
Bureau of Mines is trying to develop 
treating processes that can be used com- 
mercially. Interior Secretary Ickes re- 
cently reported to the President that the 
Bureau’s studies “revealed definite possi- 
bilities that the U. S. may be able, in an 
emergency, to free itself from almost com- 
plete dependence upon foreign sources.” 

Manganese is found in Montana, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and California. And there are abun- 
dant deposits of low-grade ore in South 
Dakota that the Bureau of Mines is ex- 
ploring. Hundreds of millions of tons are 
estimated to be in a South Dakota shale 
bed that runs for 60 miles along the 
Missouri River. A pilot plant has been 
started to treat these supplies. 

Tungsten. This metal is hard and elastic 
and vital to armor-piercing bullets. It also 
Siwidely used for high-speed cutting tools. 
China is this country’s principal source of 
Overseas supply, with Bolivia contributing 
an important amount. 

Almost half of the steel industry’s tung- 
sten is produced in the United States, with 


uses 
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CHROMITE IN THE WEST 
Low-grade, but strategic 


mines in California, Nevada and Colorado 
leading in output. New sources of supply 
also are being developed in Arizona and 
Idaho, and the outlook is that the nation 
can survive any emergency with available 
tungsten. 

Molybdenum, moreover, may be substi- 
tuted for tungsten in many steels, and 
Colorado and other Western States lead 
the world in output. OPM now requires 
producers of high-speed tools to fill their 
orders with 75 per cent molybdenum to 25 
per cent tungsten. 
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RUBBER ON THE PAVEMENT 
High-grade and vital 





Manila fiber. This fiber is essential for 
rope. Sole source of supply is the Philip- 
pines, although the fiber can be grown in 
Central America. Military authorities 
know of no substitute for meeting require- 
ments for rope in shipping or industry. In- 
dustrial need for rope is especially great in 
oil wells the construction business. 

However, ample supplies of both fiber 
and finished are believed to be in 
warehouses in the United States. 

Other fibers. Sisal and hhenequin can 
be obtained from Mexico and Central 
America if Far Eastern supplies are per- 
manently cut off. RFC already has con- 
tracted to purchase Mexico’s total output 
of henequin, which, with sisal, is used ex- 
tensively for binder twine. 


ana 


rope 


Jute, used for burlap bags, is a virtual 
monopoly of India, but cotton bags can 
be used as a substitute if the necessity 
arises, and the United States is abundant- 
ly supplied with cotton. 

Vegetable oils. Increased output of 
cottonseed oil, peanuts for oil, and soy- 
beans for the same purpose is being en- 
couraged by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Reason is partially to make up the 
loss that might occur if sources of Far 
Eastern oils are cut off. 

Most important imports in this category 
are coconut oil from the Philippines, used 
to make scap and glycerine; palm oil from 
the Dutch East Indies, for soap and tin 
plating; and tung oil from China, to water- 
proof shellac and paints. Shellac and other 
varnishes also come from the Orient. 

Rationing of these products appears in- 
escapable, but babassu nut oil from Brazil 
can be used instead of coconut oil; and 
castor oil, soybean oil and oiticica oil, also 
from Brazil, can be substituted for tung 
oil in a pinch. 

The Netherlands Indies also is the world 
supplier of quinine, an essential drug and 
the only specific for malaria. Supplies of 
this drug are considered ample to survive 
the emergency, and, if the war continues, 
a source probably can be developed in 
Latin America. 

Silk. Supplies of silk are almost certain 
to be cut off for the duration of the war. 
Stocks on hand have been frozen and 
American women soon must find another 
source for stockings. Nylon and other syn- 
thetic fabrics eventually can replace silk, 
but present production is required for mil- 
itary purposes. 

Defense officials thus see little chance of 
any breakdown of America’s war machine 
because of material shortages. Germany 
and Japan have fought for years with far 
more drastic problems, and this country 
enters the lists better supplied than any 
other nation with essentials—coal, oil and 
steel. Other war supplies are either on 
hand or can be developed. 

But the outlook for civilians is not so 
bright. Given time, this country can be- 
come almost self-sufficient in this hemi- 
sphere, but, until then, citizens must learn 
to do without many accustomed articles. 
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Need for Loans to Develop Hemisphere Resources 
. . . Developing New Supplies of Vital Raw Materials 


Wealth of the Western Hemisphere now is to be mobilized 

for war on an unprecedented scale. Gold and silver 
don’t count much in this line-up of economic power. What 
counts is the great store of base metals—copper, iron, lead, 
etc.—and agricultural resources in Latin America and 
Canada. Plans are in the making to marshal this wealth 
under United States leadership for support of North Ameri- 
can war industry. These plans involve: (1) Government 
loans to develop hemisphere resources; (2) technical aid for 
Latin-American industry; (3) improvement of transporta- 
tion; (4) opening of hemisphere sources of supplies long ob- 
tained from the Far East, such as rubber and vegetable oils. 


LOANS: Latin-American industry has been developed mostly 
with capital from Europe and Wall Street. Now U.S. 
Government, in co-operation with the other American re- 
publics and Canada, will have to plan war supply projects. 
Thus Export-Import Bank probably will play for Latin 
America the same role that RFC units are playing in 
financing domestic factories and mines for arms produc- 
tion. Export-Import Bank loans could take on big pro- 
portions in a long war, considering Latin America’s in- 
satiable needs for capital. 


SKILL: Factory, mine and farm technicians are being sent to 
Latin America to survey means of expanding production. 
More engineers will be sent out. Brazil, for instance, wants 
technical aid to produce coal for her new industries. 
Youths from South and Central America will be trained in 
United States schools to run industry, operate air trans- 
ports. 


TRANSPORT: Rail and highway facilities must be improved 
in many places before hemisphere mine and forest re- 
sources can be tapped for use in war industry. These are 
long-range improvements, requiring much capital. But 
supply planning is taking on a long-term viewpoint. Rail, 
highway and air transport equipment will get export 
preference over ordinary goods. The last Axis-controlled 
air lines are being squeezed out of South America. United 
States must step into the gap with equipment for Ameri- 
can lines, despite urgent military need for aviation pro- 
ductive capacity. Air services can be expanded more 
quickly than railroads or highways. 


SUPPLY SHIFT: Caribbean countries and Brazil offer the best 
possibilities for opening new supply sources for vegetable 
oils, metals, rubber. Shipping routes to these relatively 
nearby sources can be protected much better than those 
to the Far East, Africa, Argentina and Chile. Caribbean 
zone and Brazil, therefore, seem in line for the most in- 
tensive development as long as war strategy rules Wash- 
ington planning of hemisphere trade. 


Broad program for co-operative action to mobilize hemi- 

sphere resources will be advanced at the 
Pan-American conference set for January 15 at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Basic lines for inter-American economic co-operation 
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already are evident. These include: (1) U.S. purchase of 
Latin-American surpluses of metals, wool and other raw 
materials; (2) Government control of exports and imports 
in economic warfare against the Hitler-Japan alliance; (3) 
U.S. credits to stabilize Latin-American currencies and fos- 
ter trade; (4) sharing of scarce factory goods and materials 
with Good Neighbor countries; (5) Government control of 
shipping to keep enough tonnage on hemisphere routes to 
move raw materials to the United States and meet essential 
Latin-American needs. Rio conference agenda calls for more 
co-operation along these lines. 


SURPLUSES: Unlimited war industry demand for raw ma- 
terials solves in large part Latin America’s problem of 
selling surpluses formerly shipped to Europe and Japan. 
This applies to copper, wool, tungsten, lead and hides. But 
world outlets are closed tighter than ever against major 
farm surpluses—wheat, corn, cotton, coffee. Brazil and 
Peru lose considerable cotton markets in Asia. Argentina 
can’t expect early relief from accumulating stocks of wheat 
and corn. Coffee surplus will remain burdensome. England, 
however, is buying more meat from Argentina. 


EXPORT CONTROL: U.S. exports now are under tight con- 
trol. Latin America likewise is extending trade controls. 
Thus Government will say what goes out, what comes in. 
War needs will determine what products move in ships 
available for hemisphere routes. Rationing system going 
into effect here will be reflected in trade control. Export 
of tires, for instance, will be curtailed in line with ration- 
ing of tires for home consumers to conserve rubber. 


SHARE-THE-GOODS: Fifty-fifty policy of sharing scarce 
goods with Latin America will come up for practical dem- 
onstration when civilian industry converts to arms pro- 
duction. Automobile output, for example, will be cut close 
to bare necessities next year. This will mean rationing of 
cars for export. Quotas will be worked out in terms of 
percentages of cars shipped in former years, as, for in- 
stance, in 1937 or 1939. In many cases, export demand 
will get preference over home needs to carry out the 
Good Neighbor policy. 


Lend-lease aid for Latin America is being reviewed in 

light of war requirements for hemisphere de- 
fense. South America now is almost wholly dependent upon 
the United States for guns, ships and airplanes to ward off 
attack. Original plans called for $400,000,000 in lend-lease 
aid to American republics co-operating with the United 
States. But the problem of sharing arms with Latin America 


is complicated by the need of equipping millions of men for 
the U.S. forces. 


BRAZIL, facing threat of a possible Hitler thrust from Africa, 
is destined to get the largest slice of lend-lease aid. Base 
for Brazilian war industry also is being laid. Latest move 
in that direction is a proposed airplane motor factory- in 
Brazil, financed in part by the Export-Import Bank. 
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Frank Knox, who won his first news- 


paper job with letters he wrote home 
from Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War, captured the biggest news story to 
date in this war with his clear report on 
what happened at Pearl Harbor. The 
Navy Secretary concedes that this time 
he did not have to depend on people’s 
willingness to talk. Unlike usual reporters, 
he could demand answers to his questions. 
* * * 
Francis Reichelderfer, Weather Bureau 
chief who clamped down on releasing me- 
teorological information, is doing a posi- 
tive as well as negative wartime job. Com- 
mander Reichelderfer was a weather ex- 
pert during most of his twenty years in the 
Navy, and was meteorologist at the Lis- 
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. . . War's weatherman 


bon end for the historic Atlantic flight in 
1919 of the Navy seaplane NC-4. He also 
laid the groundwork for the Navy’s pres- 
ent system of observation stations. Dur- 
ing recent months he quietly has been 
gearing the Weather Bureau for full war- 
time service to the armed forces. 
” * * 

Frank R. McCoy, retired major-general 
who is a member of the five-man board in- 
vestigating preparedness at Hawaii, once 
came near being Army chief of staff. The 
story has it that the late George Dern, 
then Secretary of War, called General 
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McCoy with the idea of offering him the 
post. The Secretary cooled off, however, 
when he found that his prospect was 
visiting a Republican former War Secre- 
tary—Henry L. Stimson. 

* * a 
Owen J. Roberts will be absent from Su- 
jreme Court sessions for the first time in 
lis ll-year service when he goes to Hawaii 
head of the board of inquiry. The Asso- 
e Justice is no stranger to major in- 
tigations. He prosecuted the famed Tea- 
it Dome case for the Government in 
184, checked on espionage in the last war. 

* * * 
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Atchibald MacLeish, himself a poet, is 
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gathering other well-known writers for the 


staff of his Office of Facts and Figures. 
Newest arrival is Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
veteran foreign correspondent and author 
of several books. Among others already at 
work are Henry F. Pringle and Malcolm 
Cowley. It is likely that John Steinbeck 
soon will be added to the staff. Job of the 
Facts and Figures Office is to help keep 
the American people as fully informed as 
possible on the story of the war effort. 


* ¥* * 
Byron Price, new director of war censor- 
ship, will be no stranger to the Washing- 
ton press corps. The Associated Press ex- 
ecutive editor was head of the AP bureau 
in Washington for years. Men who worked 
with him praise his coolness under pres- 
sure. Mr. Price likes golf and gardening, 
and collects first editions of Mark Twain 
and of Indiana authors. 

* * * 
Admiral Land, head of the Maritime 
Commission, is having his foresight borne 
out by events in the Pacific. Long ago he 
unsuccessfully urged construction of pas- 
senger ships which could be converted 
quickly into airplane carriers. Once he was 
seen waiting at the White House with one 
of the ship models in his lap. 

¥* * * 
Constantine Oumansky, who until re- 
cently was Soviet Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, carried back to Russia the mem- 
ory of an occurrence in Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s office that probably was _ his 
most embarrassing moment in the United 
States. In the middle of discussing con- 
fidential Soviet information he stopped 
short and reddened when he saw wliat 
looked like a dictograph on the Secretary’s 
desk. Mr. Morgenthau reassured his guest 
only by carefully explaining his interoffice 
phone system. 

os * * 
Chester V. Nimitz, new commander of 
the Pacific Fleet, knows all sides of sea 
warfare. During the World War he com- 
manded the U.S. submarine fleet in the 
Atlantic. Later he headed a cruiser divi- 
sion. Now Admiral Nimitz is known as an 
advocate of greater use of patrol bombers 
in ocean combat. 

* * * 
Fred Wallace, new head of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, is too 
new to Washington to think of himself as 
a federal official. Friends say he snorted 
at newspaper accounts of his promotion 
from assistant to Secretary Wickard be- 
cause they did not mention his real occu- 
pation—corn and potato farmer in Ne- 
braska. 
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Delos C. Emmons, just five years after 
leaving Hawaii, returns as commander of 
all Army forces there. Lieut. Gen. Emmons, 
an aviation expert, was air officer of the 
Hawaiian Department during his last stay 


on the islands. Later he became com- 
mander of the General Headquarters Air 
Force. More recently he came to Wash- 
ington as chief of the Air Force Combat 
Command. 
* * * 
Randolph Paul, soon to become Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s tax adviser, is a New 
York tax attorney with such unorthodox 
views as to give orthodox economists an 
acute case of jitters. He believes the fed- 
eral tax structure should be redesigned, 
that taxation for revenue only is a “shop- 
worn” idea. 
_ * ¥ 

Philip B. Fleming, who has just taken 
over as head of the Federal Works Agency, 
is the man who sold President Roosevelt 
on the four-shift, 160-hour-week 
General Fleming himself 
the idea years ago when, 
gineer, he took charge 
continuous dredging job 
River. 


idea. 
became sold on 
as an Army en- 
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in the Missouri 


Build ‘em 
for the ‘7Q's 


NOW! 


e Wit your Defense plants still be 
useful in 1970? Remember 1917 
when many structures were built with 
cheap materials? Later they brought 
costly maintenance headaches. 

Build for the ’70’s using galvanized 
Armco Ingot Iron for roofing, siding 
and other sheet-metal work. Installa- 
tions of this durable metal that go 
back to 1909 are in good condition 
today — 32 years later. It has the 
longest service record of any low-cost 
iron or steel sheets. It will give your 
plants long life with low upkeep cost. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
3271 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 








‘Land Army’ of Women? . . . Services Warned 
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Of War's Approach . . . Canadian Arms for U.S. 


Japanese submarines and raiders ap- 
pear to have captured or destroyed 
relatively few merchant ships travel- 
ing in the Pacific when war started. 


xk * 


Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles, Sec- 
retary and Under Secretary of State, 
both gave warnings to the Army and 
Navy and to newspapermen that war 
was imminent in the Pacific. Why the 
armed services at Hawaii weren't 
ready remains a major mystery. 


x kk 


One more major mystery is how Japa- 
nese aircraft carriers and submarine 
tenders traveled at least 1,500 miles 
to within 100 miles of Hawaii with- 
out being detected by Army or Navy 
patrol aircraft or by Navy surface 
craft. A trip of that distance takes 
at least two days. 


xk 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s plan for a “land 
army” of women who would help at 
harvest time and fill in at jobs men 
may be forced to leave is to be taken 
seriously. A Cabinet member who was 
skeptical of the idea was set right. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt is letting word go 
out that he will be quick to recognize 
results produced by key administra- 
tors and will be equally quick to pun- 
ish failure. It remains to be seen 
whether civilian officials who fall down 
will be dealt with as peremptorily as 
were military and naval officials. 


x kk 


Strange as it may seem, Canada is 
having to supply American forces with 
some munitions, rather than vice 
versa. It’s a commentary on this na- 
tion’s preparedness. 


x kk * 


Italians have developed a tanker air- 
plane that carries oil to service their 
LATI line flying to Brazil. Planes are 
fueled now in the Cape Verde Islands 
with air-borne gasoline from Dakar. 
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U.S. firms in Brazil no longer sell 
gasoline to Italians. 


x k * 


While President Roosevelt is giving 
thought to the idea of a single high 
command for nations fighting Ger- 
many, he hasn’t yet been able to work 
out the basis for a single command of 
Army-Navy forces of the United 
States alone. Neither has he created 
a single command to direct this na- 
tion’s vital industrial effort. Tendency 
still is to emphasize the grandstand 
moves instead of to solve the more 
difficult problems close to home. 


xk * 


Leon Henderson is in for very serious 
trouble with the farm bloc in Congress 
because he changed his mind on price 
ceilings for farm products. Farm State 
representatives thought that he first 
agreed to a ceiling at 110 per cent of 
parity, and then when war came he 
called for 100 per cent and fixed some 
prices under that level. 


x *k * 


Plans are under consideration for 
liquidating properties of German, 
Italian and Japanese firms on the 
American blacklist in several South 
American countries. Idea is to try to 
dry up funds for Axis propaganda in 
that part of the world. 


x kk 


A few lawyers who formerly were em- 
ployed in New Deal agencies now are 
delaying placement of armament con- 
tracts to argue about details of pro- 
visions in those contracts. 


xk & 


Some responsible military officials be- 
lieve that the country is being unduly 
stirred up about the prospect of any 
sustained or extensive air attack up- 
on American cities. They see the pos- 
sibility, chiefly, of “token” raids or of 
forays against a few key coastal cities. 


xk 


The President, even when the burdens 
of office are increased by war, still in- 


sists upon keeping his fingers in most 
official pies. He doesn’t work well 
through assistants. 


xk 


Many a young man who has been giv- 
en an “occupational deferment” from 
the draft in recent months is going now 
to be called up for service. Selective 
Service officials are convinced that 
there has been some abuse in this field. 


* & 


They’re still “Defense Savings Bonds,” 
but, as war days lengthen, they may 
be renamed. “Liberty,” “Victory,” and 
“Wartime” have been suggested to re- 
place the word, “Defense.” Treasury 
has an ultimate change in mind, may 
start a contest for a new name. 
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Federalization of the Social Secu7itjgaait 











program—hotly opposed by the Stat a 


in the past—is much in the minds of 
some Washington officials as exten- 
sion of the program and higher pay 
roll levies are being worked out. 


xk * 


British authorities are joining the 
United States in promoting industrial 
development of Brazil to aid Western 
Hemisphere defense and the Allied 
cause. England has placed orders in 
Brazil for trawlers and offers to aid in 
development of an aluminum indus- 
try, the first in South America. 
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Federal Government will go directly 
into radio broadcasting on a larger 
scale to send its messages and war 
news to the far corners of the earth. 
Several radio stations may be pur- 
chased outright. 
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Brightest spot in the strategic mate- 
rials picture is a rapid increase in 
Latin-American production of cop: # 
per, now running more than 700, 
tons annually. This may ease the cop- 
per shortage next year, provided ships 
are available to bring in the metal 
from Chile, Peru and Mexico. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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*¢ It's the 3:37 East Bound” 











will be the pilots of Aluminized America 


The small boys who used to sing out 
the names of brass-studded automo- 
biles now have sons who will fly as 
naturally as Dad and Mother drive 
the family car. 

Aviation is truly coming of age, 
thanks to the courage and ability of 
far-seeing aircraft executives who 
nurtured the industry from hand-made 
planes to assembly line production. 

It does not mean much to say that 
there soon will be 400,000 aviation 
workers compared with 50,000 in 
1939... unless you know how hard 
it is to train even one pair of strange 
hands in tasks as delicate and toler- 
ances as small as in airplane building. 

Alcoa knows, for Aviation and 
Alcoa have grown up together. 
Faster, safer, larger planes require 
stronger, lighter, Alcoa alloys. The 
airplanes of today are evidence of the 
success of their mutual efforts. 


ALUMINUM 


2106 GULF 


It does not mean much to say that 
Alcoa has more than doubled its 
production in two short years unless 





Material for Future Miracles 
While producing aluminum for De- 
fense in quantities undreamed of a few 
years ago, Alcoa constantly is learning 
new ways by which these economic 
advantages of Alcoa Aluminum will 
serve Aluminized America: 
Light Weight 

High Resistance to Corrosion 

High Electrical Conductivity 

High Conductivity for Heat 

High Reflectivity for Light 

and Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-Magnetic Properties 

| Non-Toxic Properties 
Strength Cin alloys) 
Non-Sparking Properties 
| Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 
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you know that next year one new 
Alcoa mill alone will be rolling out, 
in one month, more airplane sheet than 
has been consumed in all the com- 
mercial and private planes ever built 
in this country. 

Back in 1939, before Hitler marched 
into Bohemia, before German armies 
sacked Poland; back in i940, before 
Norway, Denmark and France were 
overrun, when priorities were un- 
heard of, Alcoa was voluntarily piling 
up inventories, investing $200,000,000 
of its own money. Without such 
activity, many of today’s planes 
would be impossible. 

All these things Aviation and Alcoa 
did in times of peace have made them 
a great force for Defense; the things 
they are doing now in Defense will 
enable your sons and daughters to 
become the pilots of Aluminized 
America. 
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STUNT ACE MALCOLM POPE, WHO DOUBLES 
FOR THE STARS, CRASHED THE MOVIES 


THAT'S MALCOLM > 
POPE LEADING 


THERE GOES 
ANOTHER ONE OUT. 
HEY, THIS IS 
DANGEROUS : 


40 Feet through the Air 
From an Inclined Platform Jump 


THE ONLY 
FINISHER — AND 
THE WINNER — 

MALCOLM 
POPE! 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


LS% LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other larg- 
est-selling brands tested—less than 
any of them—according to indepen- 
dent scientific tests of the smoke it- 
self! The smoke’s the thing! 


QUALITY \ 


CAMEL 


THE CIGARETTE OF conten 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS a 
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KR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


AT 60 MILES AN HOUR 


SUPPOSE 
THEY SPILLEO—OR 


par? ''D WANT TO BE StMLEOT 
DOING MORE THAN 60 
THROUGH THAT 


r” GREAT RACE, POPE, _ ‘A CAMEL ALWAYS. 
(VE GOT A MOVIE CONTRACT GOES WITH A HAPPY ENDING. 
FOR YOU. LET'S CLINCH THEY ALWAYS TASTE © 


IT WITH so GOOD 
A CAMEL , ¢ 


CAMEL IS JUST WHAT 
1 WANT 


NOTHING LIKE 
A CAMEL. SWELL 
FLAVOR _ AND 
THEYRE MILDER + 
BY FAR, WITH (r=, 
LESS NICOTINE 
IN THE 
SMOKE! 


BY BURNING 25% SLOWER than the aver- 
age of the 4 other largest-selling brands tested 
— slower than any of them— Camels also give 
you a smoking p/us equal, on the average, to 


EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 














